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M. B. BRADY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


—— + 0<- 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a temperament indicating a high de- 
gree of the mental or nervous, in conjunction 
with a wiry toughness of body, indicative of 
great propelling power and physical energy and 


activity. These conditions combined, produce in- . 


tensity of emotion, depth and strength of feeling, 
and a disposition to be continually employed. 
You are living too much on your nerves, and 
need a great amount of sleep to recuperate your 
constitution, and to quiet your brain and nervcus 
system ; but you are tough, and will wear a long 
time, provided you take ordinary care of yourself. 
Your brain is unusually large for such a body, 
and therefore you should guard against the use of 
everything calculated to chafe the nervous system 
and excite the brain, snch as coffee, tobacco, aleo- 
holic liquors, and also the common irritating con- 
diments of the table. In addition to this, if you 
can secure eight hours of sleep in the twenty- 
four, you will find it greatly to your advantage. 
The development of your brain indicates a 
great amount of force of character. You are a 
natural worker, and you would be truly miser- 
able if placed where you had nothing todo. You 
like to meet and overcome difficulties, and ought 
to have been engaged in civil engineering, build- 
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less to try to force 
you to do anything 
against your will. 
You can not and 
will not be driven 
by your peers, 
though you can be 
persuaded by sym- 
pathy and friend- 
ship to. go almost 
any length, and to 
sacrifice almostany 
amount of conveni- 
ence or ease to con- 
fer a favor. 

You have large 
Self-Esteem, which 


rn strongly marked; 





ing railroads, navigating ships, or in some other 
way wrestling with the world’s difficult enter- 
prises, You have astonishing Firmness. It would 
seem that for all your life long you had been 
overcoming obstacles and bearing heavy respon- 
sibilities. Opposition is almost a luxury to you, 
and to meet and master obstacles and conquer 
impediments a mere pastime. It is utterly use- 





your sense of rep- 
utation, and your integrity are at stake, you will 
do and suffer vastly to achieve what you know is 
right, and to crush out the wrong. If you think 
that a man is true to you and really honest, you 
can put up with ignorance, carelessness, want of 
capacity, and a variety of otber unpleasant things, 
just because of his fidelity; but if a man is 
treacherous, and indicates a disposition to be an 
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eye-servant, you bear but little, and rid yourself 
of him as soon as possible. 

You have very strong friendships, and very 
great aversions. You like and dislike in the ex- 
treme and, for a friend you will go through fire 
and water; and if an enemy pursues you, you 
would run;almost any personal or pecuniary 
hazard to punish him, or at least to repel hie ag- 
gressions, You are a man of high temper, of real 
bravery, but not possessed of & malignant, re- 
vengeful spirit. Your anger is mostly made up 
of powder without the ball, and if you were to in- 
jure a man in anger, except it were in an extreme 
case of self-defense, no person would regret it 
more sincérely than yourself; but go long as the 
enemy’s flag is flying, you have no idea of giving 
or taking quarter. 

You love home devotedly. Nothing would give 
you.more pleasure than to own a nice situation 
om the Hudson. Every vine, and every shrub 
and tree would seem to have a heart and soul 
beating in harmony with your own, and with 
these you would seem to take root in the soil. 

You love children, and are a fervent friend, and 
capable of being an ardent, affectionate husband. 

Your Constructiveness and Ideality, joined with 
Order and Calculation, appear to be enormously 
developed, as seen in that great ridge running 
upward and backward from the external angle of 
‘he brow. We rarely find Ideality so large; and 
Constructiveness seems wedded to it, as if your 
mind had been in an artistic and mechanical 
study and labor for years, and, moreover, as if it 
were natural for it to be so. 

You are continually studying some new and 
beautiful design; and if you were a worker in 
marble or a painter, your reputation would be 
achieved through the talent to devise new pat- 
terns and work out original ideas. You areanat- 
ural inventor, and had you been trained up as 
a mechanical engineer, you would doubtless have 
achieved high success as an inventor. 

You have a full development of Imitation, and 
oan copy well, but prefer to work right from the 
jedgment or by the eye—to make 
rather than to follow old ones. 
















tween the eyes, and Sis 
a kind of frowning appea 
eality, are all remarkabl; 


lar. . Order, as seen in the prominence of 
ternal angle of the brow, is also large, m 
you fastidious in respect to arrangement, 
your great Ideality gives you such a sense of the 
perfect of what is tasteful and stylish, that your 
feelings in this respect are almost painful to your- 
self; and even when you get things just as you 
want them, the exhilaration in your mind inci- 
dent thereto is of such an extreme character, 
that it is hardly pleasurable. Few men are as 
highly pleased as you with that which is gratify- 
img to your faculties, and few, indeed, are so 
deeply exasperated when things are wrong. This 
all grows out of—first, your large brain ; second, 


your nervous excitability ; and third, the sharp- 
ness and activity of those large organs which give 
perception and criticism. 

Your memory of faces is first-rate, of places 
and outlines good, of dates, names, and of imma- 
terial facts deficient. You love to read and study 
mind, and are rarely at fault in your first im- 
pressions of strangers. You like to read biogra- 
phies and travels, in which action and character 
make up the chief attributes. 

You have strong sympathy, and this joined with 
your friendship makes your character quite bland 
under certain cireumstances ; but you have had 
your mind serewed up to the laboring point’so 
long, that it has become rather angular, and it is 
less easy to please you and keep you in good tem- 
per than it was formerly. 

Your Veneration is subservient in its influences, 
and your respect for others depends upon ascer- 
tained merits, real achievement, and the power 
to do, rather than upon the common fame of the 
world in respect to them. Your religious feel- 
ings are shown more through benevolence than 
through devoutness. You have a kind of spirit- 
uality of mind which often leads you out of the 
region of the material, and gives, as it were, a 
foretaste of the inner and higher iife, but you 
rarely attain to this state of mind through the 
action of your Veneration. Your imagination, 
faith, and sympathy constitute the only Jacob’s 
ladder on which you climb. 

Your forehead appears retreating, not because 
it is small im the upper part, or region of the rea- 
soning organs, but because it is so very large in 
perceptive development just over the eyes. 

Your sense of property is subservient. If you 
had a fixed income or beyond the reach of 
mutation, you like to work and make 
money to use in. making experiments and in gain- 
ing knowledge, You value money solely for its 
uses—not to hoard it in a miserly manner. If 

You had been one of the British nobility, with 
& fortune and an education, you would have been 
likely to devote f to the culture of art and 


iterature and a8 a source of mere grati- 

; and if you were removed from the idea 

or possibility of want, so that you could revel in 

the luxury of experiments and art, of science, 

Jiterature, and travel, you feel that heaven 
was almost beg > aie 

You are wé too out 

your constitution. You ald husband your 


powets, take life more easily, that you may re- 
tain your health and prolong your life to a good 






> the world-renowned dis- 
& native of the northern part 
h York, and is now about forty 
When a mere lad he was attacked with a violent 
inflammation of the eyes, and came near losing 
his sight. This misfortune, combined with an in- 
domitable spirit of self-reliance and enterprise, 
induced his parents to send him from home for 
medical treatment. 

He first came to Albany, where he made the 
acquaintance of Paige, the eminent artist, who 
soon became his warm friend, affording him aid 
and encouragement. 

About this time the discovery of Daguerre hav- 
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ing been introduced into this country, Mr. Brady 
decided to devote himself to the practice and de- 
velopment of the new art, and, if possible, to win 
@ name and fortune as an operator and an artist 
+a resolve which he at once, with characteristic 

" energy and intelligence, commenced to carry into 
effect. He learned the protess, and familiarized 
himself with the chemical and artistic knowledge 
required to produce daguerreotype picttres, and 
soon was able to accomplish wonders in his new 
field of endeavor. 

He shortly after came to this city and opened a 
gallery, which was soon extended and enlarged to 
Meet the requirements of a large and rapidly in- 
creasing business. His popularity and ‘success 
were established in a very short time, and 

F Brady’s Gallery became one of the permanent in- 
stitutions of our city, and a center of attraction 
for the resident lovers of the beautiful in art, and 
for strangers visiting the city. 

He early formed a plan-for a National Gallery 
of Portraiture, which should be more complete 
than anything of the kind in the world. 

In connection with this purpose Mr. Brady 
established a gallery at Washington, and visited 
Europe, where he received marked attention, and 
was recognized as the Daguerre of America. 

In 1851, at the great World’s Fair in London, 
Mr. Brady was an exhibitor, and carried off the 
highest award, thus establishing a supremacy 
which he has since maintained against the most 
determined spirit of competition: 

With the introduction of the ambrotype and 
photograph he has won a distinctive reputation. 
Brady’s imperial photographs have become a na- 
tional feature in art, and are spoken of by the 
highest authorities with the respect due to the 
most celebrated fine-art creations. 

He has recently reopened his gallery at Wash- 
ington, which had been closed for some time. 

He has also commenced, in this city, a splendid 
Gallery of Imperial Photograph Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Clergymen and Pulpit Orators, which 
excites universal admiration, and has added a 
most interesting and attractive feature to his un- 
equaled establishment. 

The last great success achieved by Mr. Brady 
in his art. surpasses all previous conception of the 
possibilities of production, Single portraits and 
groups are taken life-size, with am. accuracy, 
boldness, and perfection of naturalness never 
before attained, 

Mr. Brady’s name. has become inseparably as- 
sociated with the development and application of 
the Daguerrean process in this country, and its 
history could not be written disconnected from 
his name, labors, and numerous successful appli- 
cations of the art to practical uses. ' 

Few men have more vividly impressed indi- 
vidual ts upon a profession ; few have ever 
illustrated any pursuit more brilliantly. His 
experience has been one of uninterrupted success, 
and in his hands a process, in itself mechanical, 
has become a plastic and graceful art, varied in 
its effects and almost infinite in its susceptibili- 
ties, exerting a revolutionary influence upon gen- 
eral art, culture, and taste. 

The difficulties which surround the introduction 
and application of a new discovery are known 
only to those who have encountered them, Effects 








alone impress the popular mind, their complicate 
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causes being usually lost sight of. Thus while 
many have participated in the surprise and satis- 
faction occasioned by the remarkable develop- 
ment of this and kindred discoveries. few have 
recognized it as the result of combined energy, 
enterprise, and ingenuity. 

The theory of Daguerre was of so startling a 
nature as to repel general faith in its practica- 
bility, and until its assumption by Mr. Brady, no 
effort commensurate with its importance was 
made to establish its utility. 

Convinced from the first that it embodied the 
germ of a new and unique art; that it promised 
to fulfill an important social and esthetic use, he 
devoted himself to its developmeut with a zeal to 
which his present exalted position and that of the 
discovery bear ample and honorable witness. 

Improved instrumental appliances, free galle- 
ries, and various chemical and optical experiments 
were gradually productive of a result which soon 
attracted attention and affirmed decisively the 
soundness of Mr. Brady’s judgment and the suc- 
cess and immense value of the discovery. 

Brady’s Gallery of National Portraiture, num- 
bering more than six thousand specimens, sur- 
passes in cotemporary interest and historic value 
any of a similar character in the world. 

All of that Titanic race which has covered the 
present century with renown ; all who have add- 
ed to the art-wealth of the age, or augmented its 
lettered glory, or aided its material advancement, 
are embodied in this magnificent collection ; and 
a new grace is lent to the art, a historic dignity 
imparted to the effort, that thus concentrates and 
embodies from life the greatness of ‘an era. 

Of the millions of engraved portraits issued 
during the last fifteen years by the publishers of 
this country, more, than from any other, have 
been executed from originals derived from Brady’s 
Gallery, thus adding a universal recognition of 
the skill with which he has rendered the camera 
auxiliary to the art of the engraver. 

Several works, among which the “Gallery of 
Illustrious. Americans,” a work unsurpassed in 
magnitude or symmetry of design, have been 
issued from his establishment. 

In applying the camera to scientific illustra- 
tions of all kinds, Mr. Brady has rendered the 
most efficient aid to the cause of letters, and has 
given a greatly accelerated impulse to the intro- 
duction of illustrated periodical literature, which 
has become so marked a feature in the history of 
the times. 

Few men among us who have attained great 
eminence and success in business pursuits are 
more deservedly popular than Mr. Brady, from 
claims purely personal; for none can be more 
distinguished for urbanity and geniality of man- 
ners, and an untiring attention to the feelings 
and happiness of those with whom he comes in 
contact. From this cause, as well as from the 
extraordinary character of his artistic creations, 
has Brady’s Gallery ever been recognized by the 
most distinguished families in the country as a 
fashionable and popular resort ; while thousands 
have come and gone bearing away a new sense of 
beeuty, with treasured specinens of art reflecting 
the features of loved and cherished ones. 

Mr. Brady, like all men who have impressed 
themselves with a powerful originality upon an 
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age prolific in such characters, is a self-made 
man, and owes his present exalted position and 
remarkable artistic and business success mainly 
to his own unaided efforts and devotion to a high 
conviction and purpose. 


THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS. 


SECOND SERIES—NO. III. 





18. Dip space permit, we might present a great 
rnumber of Egyptian heads, taken from tombs, 
papyri, etc., which fully maintain our position, 
that the earliest delineations left us of this people 
show a degree of intellectual development and ac- 
tivity which is not indicated by those of eight, ten 
or sixteen centuries later date. In proof of this 
point, however, we can only present a single head, 
which is believed to be a fair average, or even 
somewhat above the average of heads, the date of 
which can be ascertaitied to be between 1500 and 
1600 s.c., and which is therefore at least sixteen 
centuries later than the time of Merhet (Fig. 5, 
April No. of Poren. Jour.) The head shown in 
Fig. 7 is that of the monarch, Ramses L ; and al- 
though it is un- 
fortunately .dis- 
guised in part 
by the abundant 
Egyptian head- 
gear, its out- 
lines can still be 
made out, and its 

characteristics 

determined. The 
large face and 
moderate and re- 
treating forehead 
show @ prepon- 

Fig. T—Ramszs I. derance of sense 
over thought, quite the reverse of the traits appar- 
ent in the face of Merhet. The developments of the 
latter are well sustained by those of his own time, 
or of a period not more than from one to three 
hundred years later ; while the unfavorable cast 
of the head of Ramses is much more than repro- 
duced in very many of the cotemporary relics, and 
fully reproduced in by far the greater number. 
The height of the top of the head in Ramses, if nat- 
ural, is unusual in the heads of his period. But, 
be that as it may, the lack of the generous and 
affable qualities, of self-esteem, and of construc- 
tive and ideal power, is but too apparent. The 
back-head is not so well developed as in most co- 
temporary heads, but the bage of brain is, as also 
shown by the contour of face, heavy. 

19, Thus, it seems, we have proof of a falling 
off in intellectual development, in a nation of 
considerable enlightenment and activity, long be- 
fore the time of those “‘ Dark Ages,” which, from 
the fact of their influence on our own progress in 
mental growth and liberality of sentiment, we 
recur to with so much more distinet views and 
decided regrets. We may think now it matters 
little to us whether or not in the valley of the 
Nile, nearly 2,000 years before Christ, there oc- 
curred one of those “‘ Falls” of man, as a civilized 
being, which, history and monuments alike show, 
have recurred at long intervals. and have mate- 
rially retarded the total advancement of our race. 
Not so, however. -If we ourselves bear about in 








a 


our crania and contour of brain, because we do in 
our souls, the evidences of the cramping and nar- 
rowing influence of our latest “‘ Dark Ages,” and 
there can be no doubt that we do, then in the 
same manner we and all mankind are less devel- 
oped, less wise, less high-minded, less humane, 
and less human than if that distant declension of 
the Egyptian mind, which then stood in the van 
of the world’s progress, had not occurred. Of the 
fact of such a declension, the proofs are too mani- 
fest. The earlier ages built the pyramids, de- 
signed and constructed the most gorgeous and 
massive of the temples and tombs; discovered em- 

balming afi@imperishable coloring 8; even 
wrought in gold, silver, brass, iron, and | 

and invented an alphabet of hieroglyphies, the use 
of papyrus and styles for writing. And the later 
ages added.nothing to all this. After the date of 
2500 or 2000, or at the latest 1800 years s. c., 
the whole Egyptian national intellect ceased to be 
inventive and became imitative—ceased to pro- 
duce new ideas, and only repeated the old ones. 
And this reign of imitation is the surest test of 
a nation’s decline in intellectual power and ac- 
tivity. 

What were the causes of this decline it is not our 
present business to inquire. Many causes, how- 
ever, suggest themselves. The lack of a democratic 
equality of rights and instruction; the want of 
an enlarged basis of true practical science and 
useful art; the intermixture of foreign elements 
lower in the scale of cultivation, as those of the 
Asiatic and Nubian blood, and especially the.con- 
quest and sway of the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
kings—all these and other influences doubtless 
played their part in thrusting Egypt down from 
her place in the van of nations, and that at a time 
when the activity of thought in Greece was just 
beginning to assert the right of a new claimant 
to the throne of the world’s intellectuality. 

20. The head shown in Fig. 8 was taken from 
a temple at Aboosimbel, and was there painted 
along with a group dating from the time of 
Ramses II., in the fourteenth century before, 
Christ. The resemblance of features to those of 
the Chinese of the present day is at least fair; 
that of the general shape of the head is more 
nearly 80. But since history seems to show that 
the shaving of the head and the tuft worn on the 
back-head are but recent customs among the 
Chinese, the head is considered to be that of 
Tartar; since among these tribes the same ous- 
toms had & great an- 
tiquity. The drawing 
is well executed, and 
bears ‘internal  evi- 
dence of being faith- 
ful. The phrenological 
characteristics are ob- 
vious. The 
ance of face, ‘avout Fig. 6—Tanran, B.C. 1400. 
low head, the undeveloped Benevolence and the 
massive Continuity (aversion to progress) accord 
well with our ideas of a semi-barbarian and sta- 
tionary people, as the Tartars have long been, In 
this head, also, Constractiveness and Ideality 
must be feeble; while, as an unusual ciroum- 
stance among half-savage tribes, the perceptives 
are also inactive, the lower aspect of Causality 
being quite as well brought out as the supra- 
orbital group. Relatively, Inhabitiveness has 
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more strength than would be expected in a migra- 
tory people. 

21. The industrious authors of the “‘ Types of 
Mankind” have figured on the 85th page of their 
work four forms, each taken from a group of four 
marked by similar characteristics, while the 
groups are very unlike each other, and which 
were found upon what is called “ Belzoni’s 
Tomb,” at Thebes. This is the tomb of Seti-Me- 
nephiha I., whose reign dates about s.c. 1500. 
These four heads, Fig. 9, present marked differ- 

Fig. 9—Hxaps or Four Dirrenent Raczs. 





A, Rep. 





©, Biack. 


enves of race, development, and capability. They 
are distinguished by the painting, as well as by 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, ag the Red, Yellow, 
Black, and White men, or races. It is singular 
that in this representation the Red or Egyptian, 
A, has not only the national physiognomy, but 
also an attire and a cranial development so much 
inferior to those of the White, D, who is probably 
an inhabitant of Asia Minor. The Yellow, B, has 
Jewish or Shemitic features; while the Black is 
an exaggeration of the true Negro physiognomy. 
The only head which is either high or intellectual 
is that of the White race ; and it is only the nose 
and the dress of this figure that forbid our class- 
ing it as Grecian. These characters point to an 
Asiatic extraction ; but the particular nationality 
can not be known. 

This drawing, say the authors from whose work 
it is taken, is a conclusive proof of a complete sep- 
aration into four species of men, as early as 3,300 
years ago; the types of which have in the main 
been permanent since that time. Of the fact of 
four races of men at that early period, it affords 
very strong proof; but whether different races of 
men are, or are not, necessarily different sprcizs 
of men, is & question still at issue; and it is one 
that is not, and can not be, settled by any such 
evidence as that we have here presented to us. If 
difference, im race is only an exaggeration of the 
difference in nationality, both of which sets of 
differences are facts of human development recog- 
nized by all, and in favor of this view, there is, as 
Prichard, Carpenter, and others have shown us, 
vastly much that can be said—then the finding of 
human types so widely differing at a period of 
1500 years before Christ, only goes to prove that 
the lapse of time since the first man, and before 
these delineations were made, must have been 
greater than it has been generally reckoned and 
accepted to have been. That is all. And here 
the authors have left themselves without resource 
or standing-ground on which to maintain their 
cherished view of human diversity ; because they 
argue at length the views and facts which go to 
favor the adoption of the chronology of Lepsius 





and others, who give to the world and to the hu- 
man race a much higher antiquity than that usu- 
ally admitted; and because elsewhere they quote 
with approval the suggestion of Prichard, that be- 
tween the creation of the first man and the time 
of Abraham, the human race probably existed for 
“chiliads (thousands) of years.” Here, then, is 
time enough for all the diversity shown by the 
drawing under consideration ; nor is the case bet- 
tered in behalf of their view when, elsewhere, the 
authors show undeniable negro heads, the orig- 
inal drawings of which they claim were made at 
the time which orthodox chronology assigns as 
that of the flood. 
We do not call Ger- 
man and Hibernian 
—Teuton and Celt 
—different species 
of men, although 
their features and 
traits are very dif- 
ferent. And that 
ages of unlike hab- 
its and climatic in- 
fluences may have 
widened still farther the breach between Teuton 
and Negro which they have begun between Teu- 
ton and Celt, although all sprung at first from a 
single stock, is a most natural, and under the cir- 
cumstances almost a necessary, supposition. 

22. Among the earliest that have been preserved 
of purely Caucasian heads, we choose that shown in 
Fig. 10, from the fact that the close-fitting leath- 
ern cap shows distinctly the general form of the 
cranium. The features need to be but little re- 
wrought by the experiences and efforts of centu- 
ries to furnish many individual samples among 
the European and Anglo-American peoples of 
to-day; although their actual form suggests 
quite as strongly the early Roman physiognomy. 
The heavy, straight beard finds its best counter- 
part still among the dark-featured or Melanous 
sub-variety of the Indo-European or Caucasian 
nations. The depth of forehead is fair; the de- 
velopment of the perceptive group, though not 
very large, is still sharp. There is not in the 
forehead, face, or eye the effeminate impractical- 
ness of the Egyptian, the forcibly narrow vision 
of the Chinese or of barbarian races, the dreamy 
selfism of the Oriental, nor the unprogressive 
stolidity of the Abrahamic type. There is evi- 
dence of a keenness of perception and a restless- 
ness of mental action which is still the birthright 
of the great Japetic family. Im those sharp per- 
ceptives and smaller, slowly-following reflectives, 
one can almost read, 3,000 years before its ful- 
fillment, the promise of the new and admirable 
Baconian philosophy, which gives te facts the 
first place in the scale of human knowledge, 
and which instructs the reasoning powers to fol- 
low at a respectable distance the light of things 
first positively known ! 

Yet in this sample of man, the reflective, and 
it would seem the perfective, brain stands quite 
as well developed as the moral—another fact that 
has its parallel in the Caucasian of to-day. Ven- 
eration, conservativeness, love of home and coun- 
try, amd the domestic group are fairly repre- 
sented ; and so one would say of Destructiveness, 
Jombativeness, Secretiveness, and perhaps Ac- 





Fig. 10.—Cavoastan. 





quisitiveness; Benevolence and Self-Esteem are Y 
moderate. 
The head shown in Fig 10 is not a solitary 
expression ; if so, it might be imagined to be ac- 
cidental. It is one of several of similar cast and 
nationality, taken from the same pictured walls 
of a Nubian temple at Aboosimbel, which yield 
also the head shown in Fig. 8. The subject of the 
record of which these pictures form part is that 
of an attack upon a fortress in Asia, conducted by 
Ramses II.; the heads being characteristic of 
tribes, there met with as adversaries by the 
Egyptian monarch. The people whose lineaments 
are here figured have been conjectured to be 
mountaineers from the Taurus, or Scythians ; their 
Caucasian origin seems well established by their 
physiognomy, their blue eyes and yellow hair. 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


Tue people of the present age are favored with 
many advantages which were not enjoyed by man- 
kind a few centuries ago. Among these advan- 
tages, and by no means the least in importance, 
are the opportunities for reading possessed by the 
people of our country. Yet, while we should 
highly prize and endeavor to improve the advan- 
tages placed within our reach by the art of print- 
ing, it becomes necessary to exercise discrimin- 
ation in selecting from the abundance and variety 
of reading matter such as will prove most useful 
and most conducive to the true development of 
our minds. 

The influence of habit in reading, as well as in 
other things, being great, the importance of form- 
ing good habits of reading and study must be ap- 
parent to all reflecting persons. The kind of 
reading, the manner in which we read, and the 
amount of time which we devote to that exercise 
are perhaps the principal things to be considered 
in connection with the formation of habits of read- 
ing. Let us first consider the kind, and endeavor 
to ascertain what kind or kinds of reading matter 
form man’s proper mental food. In doing this, it 
will be necessary to glance around, and see what 
nature has already done. 

Man forms a part of nature, and is constantly 
surrounded by nature's works. These works of 
naiure are perfectly adapted to the development of 
the various faculties of the mind, and a knowledge 
of them is of great utility in al] the affairs and 
avocations of life. At every turn we are brought 
in contact with nature, while every work of art is 
constructed from the materials already furnished 
by and in accordance with the laws of nature. 
These facts seem to indicate nature as the proper 
study for man, and works on the natural sciences 
as his most suitable reading. To these we may 
add the biography of great and good men, to- 
gether with history, particularly the history of 
the different arts and sciences, discoveries and in- 
ventions, which have revolutionized society, and 
given mighty impulses to the march of mind. 

We would by no means* convey the idea that 
every individual should adopt the same course, or 
form the same habits, of reading. Happily for 
the human race, there exists among them a great 
diversity, and we would repadiate as unwise any 
course of action which would have a tendency to 











render them all alike. 
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Yet there is a wrong as well as a right way 
ever open before us; and it is the opinion of the 
writer that the true way is broad enough, and 
that there is in it a sufficient variety for all. A 
knowledge of ourselves, and of those objects by 
which we are constantly surrounded, can not 
fail of being useful to all, yet since some have 
more disposition as well as ability to acquire that 
knowledge than others, we are led to the con- 
clusion that attainments in these and all other 
branches of knowledge should differ in degree 
with different persons; each devoting himself 
chiefly to those useful pursuits which are best 
adapted to his mental capabilities. 

In order to derive the greatest possible benefit 
from reading, it is necessary, not only to read 
certain books and periodicals, but to refrain from 
reading others. That some kinds of reading have 
a bad effect upon the mind will hardly be disputed, 
while others, perhaps, not directly productive of 
evil, prevent useful reading. The reading of works 
of fiction, as a general thing, is not commendable 
for several reasons. In the first place, it is gener- 
ally admitted that they have a strong tendency 
to pervert the mental appetite, and destroy a taste 
for truthfulreading The truth of this is confirm- 
ed by experience and observation. Novels are 
generally so highly spiced that they deprive the 
mind of a relish or prevent the formation of a taste 
for plain reading, perhaps much in the same way 
that stimulants and highly seasoned condiments 
blunt or destroy a relish for plain, nutritious food. 
In addition to this, the delineations of life and 
character found in novels frequently convey to the 
mind of the reader incorrect impressions, which 
tend to unfit him for the practical duties of life. 

These considerations, together with the fact 
that comparatively little information or useful 
knowledge can be obtained from novels, also the 
loss of time occasioned by a habit of novel-read- 
ing which might be occupied in a more useful 
manner, render it obvious that we should look 
elsewhere for the mass of our reading matter. 

The practice of reading delineations of murders 
and horrible affairs, in all their shocking details, is 
certainly reprehensible. It is a law of mind, that 
the exercise of any faculty or combination of fac- 
ulties excites in others the same faculties. For in- 
stance, the exercise of Combativeness by an indi- 
vidual excites the same organ in those around him, 
and the same is true of all the different faculties 
and combinations of faculties. The reading of dif- 
ferent events probably operates upon the mind 
much in the same manner as witnessing those 
events, but less in degree. In accordance with 
this principle, to read of good actions or good men 
must exert an influence for good, while an opposite 
influence must result from reading the details of 
crime. 

The prevailing taste for and patronage of period- 
ical literature in this country brings a few re- 
marks upon that subject within the range of this 
article. A certain amount of such reading being 
essential, both to mental culture and usefulness, 
should not be neglected. It is, however, an incon- 
trovertible fact, that too much attention is given 
to newspaper reading, including, as it does, so 
many particulars relating to events which are con- 
stantly tran-piring in every part of the country, 
and which are collected and by means of the 
press presented in an immense mass to the curios- 





ity- ion and ietatbeatahies haiti many 
of whom derive the chief part of their mental sus- 
tenance from this source. What benefit is to be 
derived from this endless study of particulars ? 

I: has already been shown that a large class of 
them, viz., those pertaining to crime, have an evil 
tendency. But what good can result from the 
reading of those whose tendency is not directly 
evil? The necessity of keeping posted up in the 
important events, discoveries, etc., which are con- 
tinually occurring throughout the world is evident ; 
yet when we descend to particulars which are not 
in themselves important, and which will in all 
probability soon be forgotten, there is an appro- 
priation of time which may properly be called a 
waste, since it precludes the possiblity of devoting 
that time and attention to things of greater im- 
portance, viz., tothe laws and principles of nature, 
which a high mental culture demands. 

The periodical literature of the present day is 
undoubtedly susceptible of much improvement. 
There is too much detail and too little variety. 
We get in some of our newspapers a great many 
particulars connected with a few important events, 
yet receive no infurmation in regard to other mat- 
ters perhaps equal in importance. It is true, 
that by taking several papers an adequate amount 
of information concerning all the important mat- 
ters and questions of the day may be obtained, 
but it is eo interwoven with detail that too much 
time is required to accomplish this object. We 
are obliged to read too much for a little inform- 
ation, and also to pay too much money for it; yet 
as the supply is in a good degree regulated by the 
demand, we may expect our literature to improve 
with the literary taste of the people. 

Upon the other branches of our subject pre- 
viously mentioned—the manner of reading and 
amount of time devoted to it—we did not intend 
to dwell. They rank high in importance, and 
naturally form the subject of a separate article. , 

I. D. M. 





Tue Love or Home.—It is only the shallow- 
minded pretenders who make either distinguish- 
ed origin a matter of personal merit, or obscure 
origin a matter of personal reproach. A man who 
is not ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of 
his early condition. It did happen to me to be 
born in a log cabin, among the snow-drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early that when the 
smoke first rose from its rude chimney, and curled 
over the frozen hills, there was no similar evi- 
dence of a white man’s habitation between it and 
the settlements on the river of Canada. Its re- 
mains still exist; I make it an annual visit. I 
carry my children to it, and teach them the hard- 
ships endured by the generations before them. I 
love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kin- 
dred ties, the early affections, and the narration 
and eee 

abode. I weep to think that 
eee abieaeal priehS onpnoe seteee 
living; and if I fail in affectionate veneration for 
him who raised it, and defended S so, eee 


violence 

<cadurts Seateils rqust, aad tiwengh thi See aa 
enagg eps parents pone 
from no no sacrifice, to save country 
po dhe pre LAY opin waheorsd rn 
own, may my name name of my posteri 
be baetend Sroka Wien tnuaaeey-of tnanticlend.- Disssia? 
Webster. 
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DR. JOHN W FRANCIS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Joun W. Francis, whose name is associ- 
ated with much that is remarkable or distinguished 
in science, literature, art, and benevolence for the 
last half century in the history of the metropolis 
of America, was born in New York in 1789. His 
paternal ancestors lived in the picturesque old 
town of Nuremberg, in Bavaria, and his mother’s 
family were of Berne, in Switzerland. 

His father died when our subject was but six 
years of age, and he was left to the sole care of 
his mother, a native of Philadelphia and a very 
kind-hearted woman: her family enjoyed the 
friendship of Dr. Franklin. 

Dr, Francis, when a mere child, was remark- 
able for his studious and exclusive tastes. Al- 
though possessing the most robust health, com- 
bined with great intellectual quickness and spirit, 
he seldom could be induced to join in the usual sports 
of boys of his age, preferring rather to-retire by 
himself with a book upon some interesting sub- 
ject or science, or in conducting experiments of 
various kinds, in which he could exercise his in- 
genuity and satisfy his love of inquiry. He was 
never known to go hunting or fishing, and, it is 
said, has never fired a gun in his life at any liv- 
ing object, although possessed of unquestionable 
courage and great positiveness of character. The 
only boyish sport he was ever known heartily to 
indulge in was the flying of a kite, an amusement 
which he seemed never to weary of. He had early 
read the works of Dr. Franklin, and heard much 
of the character of that eminent man, which made 
a powerful impression upon his mind, and doubt- 
less exerted a marked influence upon his habits 
of thought and general plans of life. 

His mother early understood and appreciated 
the genius of her son, and gave such atten- 
tion to his preparatory education that he entered 
an advanced class in Columbia College, from which 
he received the degree of Bachelor in 1809, and 
of Master of Arts in 1812, having (while an under 
graduate) pursued the study of medicine under 
Dr. Hosack, and received in 1811 the first degree 
of Doctor in Medicine ever conferred by the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
learning and ability displayed in his thesis for 
that occasion, on the Use and Abuse of Mercury, 
and the quick judgment and aptitude evinced in 
the beginning of his practice, had instant and 

Dr. Hosack, who was the 
leading physician of the city, invited him to a 
partnership, which was formed and continued un- 
til 1820; and the Regents of the University ap- 
pointed him Professor of Materia Medica in the 
newly-organized College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. He was then but twenty-three of age, and 
he gave his first course of lectures to & class of 
one hundred and twenty students. His success 
but increased his ambition for excellence, and he 
soon after sought the completion of his own edu- 
cation in the great schools of Europe. Going to 
London, he studied vader Abernethy, whom of all 
physicians with historical names he most resem- 
bles ; and attended the lectures of Brande, Pear- 
son, and the other most celebrated teachers of 
that time. He traveled in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, and Holland, and became acquainted with 
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Brewster, Gall, Denon, Cuvier, and many other 
great men, to whom he was recommended by his 
manners and capacities. 

Returning to New York, Dr. Francis was made 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, to which 
were added in 1817, Medical Jurisprudence, and 
in 1819, Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, and he held these several chairs 
until 1826, when with Hosack, Mott, Post, Mac- 
nevin, Mitchill, and his other assoeiates, he re- 
signed. The chiefs of the same faculty, with Drs 
Godman and Griscom, soon aftar proceeded to or- 
ganize a school as the Medical Department of 
Rutgers College, and their popularity would have 
seoured the most ample success but for legislative 
interference in behalf of the old establishment. 
Dr. Francis continued twenty years a teacher, 
devoting from four to six hours a day to public 
and private instruction, besides attending to stead- 
ily inereasing practice, and writing largely for 
the press. He now determined to have no other oc- 
cupation than that of a physician, and his successes 
in the last quarter of a ceutury, and his present 
eminence as a practitioner, need no recapitulation. 

Upen his appointment to the chair of Materia 
Medica, in 1813, Dr. Francis published (in his 
History of the College of Physicians and Surgeons) 
& syllabus of his course of lectures in that science, 
in whieh he states that his classification of the 
articles of the Materia Medica was founded upon 
the composition of the human body, as made up 
of four distinct: parts, each, however, to a certain 
degree, connected with the others, and recipro- 
cally affected by similar causes: as the brain and 
nervous system, the heart and blood-vessels, the 
absorbing, secreting, and exoreting systems, and 
the various fluids of the body; and much atten- 
tien was given to the American Materia Medica, 
so rich in curative agents. His essay on Mercury 
is one of the most elaborate and philosophical 
treatises on the subject. The leading doctrines 
maintained in it, though at the time startling by 
their novelty, have since been inculeated with 
additional foree by Liebig, and beeome a part of 
positive science. Dr. Francis has uot been indif- 
ferent to the additions which modern investiga- 
tion has made to the list of powerful remedies. 
He was the first to call the attention of American 
physicians to the use of croton oil, to elatertum, 
and to iodine. As early as 1823—shortly after 
the discovery of the properties of the latter—he 
had recourse to it for the removal of goitre among 
the Indians of Western New York; and his ac- 
count of the effects of this important remedy was 
made known in a report on the subject, which is 
printed in the American edition of Cooper’s Sur- 
gery. - Succeeding Dr. Stringham as the first 
teacher of Medical Jurisprudence in this country, 
he has illustrated the principles and enlarged the 
applications of that important science by many 
new and important facts and suggestions. On the 
Asiatic Uholera, his dissertation addressed to the 
Medical Board of Savannah, during the first pre- 
valence of that disorder in New York, was gener- 
ally commended, and in Cuba was translated and 
distributed among the people by the government. 
His observations om the Mineral Waters of Avon 
display his abilities in medical chemistry. On 
deaths by lightning, and deaths by the imprudent 
drinking of cold water when the body has been 
overheated, he has published valuable results of 
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autopsical examinations. On the contested sub- 
ject of dosimasia pulmonum, anatomical investi- 
gations, according to his statements (printed in Dr. 
Lee’s edition of Guy’s Forensic Medicine), tend to 
weaken confidence in the hydrostatic test of Hunter. 

Dr. Francis was one of the early promoters of the 
New York Historical Sogiety, and contributed 
largely in money in sid of its establishment, and 
be has done more than any other man to sustain 
and surround it with popularity and power. He 
has been associated with the organization of several 
of our great hospital and benevolent institutions, 
which have become a permanent feature in the 
history of his native city, 

In him the State Woman's Hospital, the latest 
and most remarkable benevolent enterprise of the 
age, has found a powerful and untiring friend. 
His magnificent address on this subject, delivered 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of the in- 
stitution, is a master-piece of learning, argument, 
and impassioned eloquence, which immediately 
placed the future success of the institution beyond 
all question or doubt. 

Dr. Francis is now President of the Medical 
Board of Bellevue Hospital, and among his latest 
acts in that connection, was an address at the 
commencement of the winter course on Clinical 
Instruction at the hospital, delivered October 19, 
1857, before the governors, physicians and sur- 
geons, professors and students, which for erudi- 
tion, spontaneity, instructive eloquence, and per- 
fection of style, has seldom been excelled. 

He was chosen as the first President of the 
Medical Board of the Woman’s Hospital-—a posi- 
tion which be continues to hold with Mott, Stevens, 
Delafield, Green, and Sims as associates. 

He is also one of the most conspicuous members 
of the Academy of Medicine, having held the office 
of President. He was also the President of the 
New York Phrenological Society, and delivered 
an address on its organization, and was a warm 
friend of Spurzheim. He is also Vice-President 
of the Ethnological Society. 

Harper's Magazine, in speaking of his latest 
and perhaps most remarkable production, his late 
Anniversary Address before the Historical Society, 
thus gracefully and justly remarks; ‘‘ Dr. Francis 
has happily availed himself of the occasion of 
inaugurating the new edifice of the Historical 
Society to bring forward many of the worthies of 
the olden time, in a series of life-like pictures, 
which reproduce in brilliant colors the fading re- 
alities of the past, No portion of society escapes 
the touch of his comprehensive and dashing pen- 
cil. His portraitures embrace distinguished mean 
of every profession, pursuit, and calling in life. 
Concerning many names which are known to the 
present generation only by tradition, he relates a 
great variety of original anecdotes illustrative of 
their character, and presenting many curious 
traite of strongly-marked individuality. The 
lover of antiquarian lore and personal sketches 
will find an ample feast im the lively narratives 
of our time-honored chronicler.” 

This address makes a volume of near four hund- 
red pages, and has been presented by its. venera- 
ble author to his youngest son, Samuel W. Fran- 
cis, who will publish a revised edition very soon, 
so that all who choose may obtain it for perusal or 
study. This work will hencefurth form a perma- 
nent requirement of every well-ordered library. 
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To the personal acquaintances of Dr. Francis, 
nothing is more delightful than the fine enthusi- 
asm with which he dwells upon the characteristics 
of the remarkable persons with who he has been 
familiar in his long and eminent professional ca- 
reer; and the physician of the elder Kean, of 
Cooke, of the Garcias, De Witt Clinton, Aaron Burr, 
Philip Freneau, Da Ponte, and troops of living ce- 
lebrities, must have seen human life in its most 
strange and various phases. His memory is sin- 
gularly retentive, his powers as a raconteur of 
the first order, and his amiability, bonhommie, 
and humor, highly attractive. 

But his admirable social qualities are among the 
least of his titles to respectful and affectionate 
consideration. Having been all his life a student, 
he is in the widest and best sense of the word a 
scholar. His abilities and acquisitions as a physi- 
cian are illustrated not only in his extensive prac- 
tice, but in the various medical writings to which 
we have referred. As a historical critic and char- 
acter writer he is justly distinguished, and his 
portraits of Chancellor Livingston, Doctors Hosack, 
Miller, Mitchill, Rush, Romayne, and Bard, the 
Coldens, Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Franklin, and oth- 
ers, constitute one of the most interesting galle- 
ries produced by any single hand. It is a con- 
stant regret with those who know how richly his 
mind is stored with the most profitable and pleas- 
ing knowledge, that he has so little leisure from 
the arduous labors of his profession for those pur- 
suits of literature to which he is led by his tastes, 
and for which he is so eminently fitted by his ca- 
pacities and sympathies. 

Dr. Francis is now sixty-eight years of age, 
and his eye is as bright, his step as elastic, and 
his vivacity as unfailing as they were at forty. 
His inquisitive spirit is still informed as thorough- 
ly as then with cotemporary learning and intelli- 
gence; and there is scarcely a day of which he 
does not pass many hours in his carriage or by 
the bedsides of patients. 

In all respects Dr. Francis is‘one of our lead- 
ing and most loved and honored citizens, and his 
presence is solicited for almost every public ocea- 
sion on which New York displays her greatness, 
wisdom, or beneficence. 

One of the most distinguishing peculiarities of 
Dr. Francis’ personal appearance is the striking 
resemblanee his features bear to those of the great 
American philosopher, Dr. Franklin—a peculiarity 
that has a paralle) also in their intellectual traits, 
and which has not inaptly led many persons to 
style him the Franklin of our day. 

In order to catch the most delicate and exquisite 
tints of his peculiar character, Dr. Francis 
should be seen in his own genial home, surround- 
ed by the abounding and delightful hospitalities 
and refined amenities and humanities that sweet- 
en and exalt that cherished sanctuary of the 
heart and all that is beautiful and desirable in do- 
mestic life, where intelligence and love reign su- 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have # remarkably fine development of 
the vital temperament—the organs which nourish 
the body and sustain the brain, and generate the 
steam from which life-power and enjoyment are 
made. We rarely find so deep and broad a chest 
indicating very large lungs, and we seldom see a 
man with such good digestive powers. You have 
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digestion as perfect to-day as that of a child a 
year old. Your circulation is also very free and 
strong, and this constitutional condition has been 
of great service to you, in its abundant resupply 
of power for your multiplied and long-continued 
labors. Your vital development is capable of 
manufacturing twice as much nourishment for 
the brain and body as is ordinarly possessed by 
men of the present age. Thinking does not ex- 
haust, nor labor prostrate you. Your brain is 
large, but you have body enough to support it, 
and you may work with your intellect, you may 
be aroused in sympathy, you may feel girded up 
to a high effort in the department of force and 
energy ; nay, all classes of your mental faculties 
may be wrought up so that every organ of the 
brain is at work on the high-pressure principle, 
and there will. be no lack of power to sustain 
them ; hence you get the advantage of your co- 
temporaries in this fact of ability to generate an 
immense amount of power, and work it off con- 
tinually without being exhausted or Wroken 
down. You have a superabundance of health and 
strength. Your very presence among invalids 
makes them feel stronger. Your magnetism is 
abundant, and you always have a genial glow of 
energy and cheerfulness pertaining to your phys- 
ical life which is very effective. Your brain is 
not stinted and starved. Your capacious lungs 
take in oxygen in abundance, and your blood 
goes through the system glowing with arterial 
life, and with so large a brain sustained by such 
an excellent physiology, you are enabled to ex- 
ert a great influence over others, and this influ- 
ence is not only healthful, but it has breadth and 
momentum. 

Phrenologically, you should be known for 
strong feelings. The base of your brain is large, 
and your animal propensities are not weak—they 
produce force of character, courage, and execu- 
tiveness, and when provoked your temper is rather 
strong, and they who fall under your rebuke 
find it out. You have large Firmness, It gives 
determination and staunchness to your character, 
and when you are on the right track it serves to 
fortify you strongly against opposition, and to 
secure success; and in like manner when you are 
led to exercise your Firmness in conjunction with 
the lower feelings it produces a kind of obstinacy 
which sometimes you have occasion to regret; 
but you rarely fail to confess your faults, and if 
you have done a man an injury it does you quite 
as much injury as it does him, and it does you as 
much good to make reparation and an ample 
apology as it does him. 

You enjoy the acquisition of property. You 
understand its value and its uses, exhibit economy 
in your affairs, and feel that you have no right 
to squander or waste anything; but the next 
hour you may take that which you have saved 
with great assiduity and make a free donation 
of it to somebody who will use it advantageously. 

In the pursuit of business, as such, you show 
earnestness, economy, thrift, and a desire for 
gain, and you feel that it is your duty to take the 
advantage of circumstances and make whatever 
you do in a pecuniary way profitable to your- 
self. On the Other hand, you have very large Be- 
nevolence; and sometimes you will give away in 
an hour all that you have made in a week; still, 
in giving away, your spirit of economy will lead 
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you to study the best channels in which to extend 
your benefactions in such a way that @ach dollar 
shall count a hundred cents, and do as much good 
as possible. You would naturally be known in 
the business circles as a cont ean 
thrifty man ; in beneficent circles 5 
known as a benefactor and as a man who ade 
seek out new channels for doing good, and exer- 
cise your ingenuity im devising ways and means 
for accomplishing it. 

Socially you are known for cordiality, do- 
mestic attachment, aud home 
may not exhibit so much of the fa 
ing, petting spirit among your children or with 
your wife as many men; bat you have strong 
domestic feelings. You love woman in the ab- 
stract, and im the capacity of a wife you would 
feel that your consort was your other half, liter- 
ally—that she formed the center of your being. 
You would confide in a woman more that sno 
men of your intellect. You want ympath 
and indorsement. You were a 
mother’s, and have always had ‘a fas 
ing and retaining the good-will 
co-operation, and in i 
more female friends 
though woman will s 
fessionally, she ever 
and friendship. 
up to youasa di 
come to you with # 


petted. You value EL tnd the plttionlar 


room and seat at table and fireside You would | } 


not be willing to live om & leased farm or on 
ground rent in the 
deed in your own hands, amd ‘te feel established | 
like the oak that takes root im the soil. 

Your Self-Esteem has been cultivated. In 
childhood you were diffident, and for many years 
you could not overcome that diffidence; but you 
have been accustomed to meet the responsibilities 
of life, and to exercise the faculty that braces a 
man up and enables him to sustain himself in re- 
sponsible positions ; and the spirit of independence 
or feeling of dignity and self-reliance has in- 
creased in strength. You are not overbearing, 
nor have you much disposition to domineer and 
dictate to others, You prefer to have people ask 
your opinion rather than to volunteer your advice. 

Firmness being a strong and controlling in- 
fluence in your mind, you are capable of standing 
up and bracing against opposition, and carrying 
through difficult and troublesome enterprises. 

Your Combativeness never leads you to desire 
physical conflict. You are very fond of discussion 
and debate, and disposed to meet questions on a 
moral and intellectual basis; but never feel like 
carrying your arguments at the end of your arm 
or at “ the sword’s point,” 

Your Destructiveness is developed largely in the 
anterior part, which indicates efficiency, but not 
large in the posterior part, which indicates cruelty ; 
and in all your professional services you give as 
little pain as possible. Ydu are never wanton in 
the infliction of pain, and it is only from a sense 
of duty and necessity that you would inflict it; 
but you have that kind of mental stamina that can 
persevere and execute when necessary, without 
flinching ; but yet there are few men of any pur- 
suit who are as tender in feeling as you. 

You have a very good relish for whatever ad- 
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dresses the appetite. You would be less a likely to 

employ stimulants and irritants than many, but 

you enjoy the luxuries of the table and substantial 
food. In short, you like to live well, but aim to 
are satisfied with enough. 

, activeness. Your head 
tive of planning talent 










































and mechan Sand you also have 
very large pe 7 you in prac- 
tical departments of mi AM you must 
always understand the before you strike 
a blow, and be ‘mae ) Yon never act 
at rand mechanic you ver would 
* cut and # : Pak called ; but measure 
and plan, a arr) the | ‘problem > athemat- 
ically. Yi e fon I of the beautiful, especial - 
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age ry large, and had you 
public speaking you would 
have bli Gistinguished as an orator, and for 
your scope and precision of language. You have 
great control of words, and of their nicer shades 
and meaning, and never hesitate for a word in 
private or in public. 

Your memory of events is good, and you recall 
your past history with great accuracy and facility. 
If, however, this fails to respond, you fall back 
upon the principle involved in the subject, and 
reason it out again, and find it to be anold ac- 
quaintance which you had laid aside and forgot- 
ten. You never really forget that which. you 
have ever known. 

Your Causality is large. The upper, partof 
your forehead is very massive. The range of 
organs in the perceptive group is prominent, but 
the reflective group is larger. You seek to know 
the why and wherefore ; to go to the foundation, 
and are never satisfied with mere empirical ex- 
amination. You want philosophy as well as ex- 
periment. Your mind is hungry for kaowledge ; 

to reach out into new fields of investigation. 
Your power of analysis arising from large Com- 
parison is great, and you illustrate a subject 
with much freedom and force. You enjoy wit, 
and relish the facetious highly. You can be sar- 
castic and scourge your opponents ¥ wi tire, 
but you more commonly use your rab aaa 
a plaything with which to yb weg g end 
your friends. If you dislike ® man you very. 
seldom condeseend to use your 9 to- 
ward him, and never joke with him. 
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You have the organ large which judges of 
character, which comprehends strangers and 
understands the motives and capacities of others, 
and brings you into sympathy with them. You 
are rarely mistaken in your first opinions of per- 
sons. If you were a merchant you would under- 
stand whom to trust and whom to deny, and if 
you were governed by these first impressions you 
would be rarely deceived. 

Your Benevolence is rather too large, and it 
has, doubtless, been increased in its power and 
activity by coming in contact with misery and 
suffering in the long career of your profession. 
You have large Imitation. You are capable of 
adopting the usages of others, and you naturally 
glide into the customs of those with whom you 
associate. In this way you may sometimes tem- 
porarily take on even bad habits. You relish 
histrionic representation, and appreciate carica- 
ture very highly. 

You have Spirituality, but it is of a religious 
cast, It works with benevolence and sympathy, 
and with your reverence for the Deity, more than 
it takes on the forms and ceremonials, or leads to a 
belief in that which is fallacious. In science you 
are enterprising, but not credulous. You give a 


cordial entertainment to whatever opinion is | 


honestly presented, and endeavor to investigate 
it with calmness and candor; but you do not 
accept new and strange dogmas in science or 
religion without very close investigation ; but 
you have enough of this spirit of marvelousness 
to awaken curiosity and give you a desire to hear 
about everything that promises a better thought 
or a wiser demonstration. You occupy a medium 
position between a conservative and a radical. 
Your reverence for the past, and your regard for 
fundamental principles, make you lean toward 
conservatism, while your sympathy with the new, 
and love of progress, give you a leaning toward 
the radical, and the result is that you aim to hold 
on to whatever is valuable in the past, and to 
reach forward for whatever is promising in the 
fields of invention and discovery. You are good 
company for young people, and sometimes you for- 
get that you are not twenty-five instead of sixty- 
five. Your mind will never grow old so long as 
you maintain your present health of body. You 
will always feel elastic, and that youthful spring 
and enterprise of mind which relishes wit, which 
responds to friendship, which reaches forward to 
the future and enjoys the present, will serve to 
make you not only happy, but useful to others and 
most excellent company for young or old. 
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Your faults of character, in the main, will be 
sins of omission. The heat of passion may lead 


| you to hasty expression, and you may sometimes 
| be overbearing ; but these will be only occasional 


faults. The general tone and drift of your mind 
will be toward the right, the just, the true, the 
reasonable, the friendly, and the sympathetic. 

If your worst enemies were to sit in judgment 
upon you they would give you three virtues to 
one fault. You perceive your faults as quickly 
as any enemy could do, and feel as sorry for them 
as any one could desire. You aim to be just, 
liberal, and true, and you seldom fail in accom- 


| plishing your object. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

[It is proper to say, that Dr. Stevens was 
brought into our office by a friend, with whom he 
was passing on Broadway, and was unknown to 
the examiner till the examination was over, and 
the description taken down by the short-hand 
reporter. } 

You have a slight frame but a fine organiza- 
tion, There is intensity and endurance rather 
than brawn and strength. Your brain is rather 
too large for your body, and though in circumfer- 
ence it measures only about full, yet its height 
indicates that it is large, like a three-story house, 
roomy because of its altitude. Your skull is 
thin, as indicated by the fineness of your temper- 
ament and the smallness of your bony structure, 
and also by the very sensible vibration felt by 
laying the hands on the head when you speak. 
This condition gives more room for your brain 
than if the skull were of ordinary thickness, and 
is always accompanied by great mental sprightli- 
ness. You live a life of activity, and find it dif- 
ficult to glide along in a passive, indifferent man- 
ner. You must take strong grounds one way or 
another, and sustain or repel whatever subject 
comes up for consideration. You have strong 
ambition, though your friends would not suppose 
it, from the fact that it is too strong for the ordi- 
nary motives of ambition ; what men around you 
would consider worthy of theirs, you would con- 
sider “‘ game not worth the powder ;”’ but could 
you write a grand and lasting poem, or fight a 
great battle, you would do your utmost for it. 
From a child to the present hour you have had a 
desire to excel, and a sensitive regard for the 
good opinion of those whom you respect, has 
been leading motives of conduct. You are a cau- 
tious man in reference to difficulties and dangers. 
You guard on all points, and keep a sharp look- 
out, and would succeed well in a business requir- 
ing sagacity in planning and watchfulness in 
administration. You have not much Secretiveness, 
hence you are often abrupt in your expressions 
and very frank in manifestation ; but are never 
reckless of consequences. You should have more 
Secretiveness, which gives policy, and rather less 
Cautiousness, which produces solicitude. The 
organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
sharp in development, indicating activity; hence 
you are prompt in resisting encroachment, but 
more naturally through a moral and intellectual 
or argumentative channel than physically. You 
are less cruel and morose in disposition than you 
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are efficient and earnest in feeling, and sharp and 
sarcastic in thought and word. You are capa- 
ble of speaking or writing in a critical style, and 
if necessary of employing keen satire to give it 
effect. Your Mirthfulness often seeks an outlet 
through Destructiveness; and you can, if you 
choose, through wit and ridicule, make a person 
feel very small. You have so high a sense of rep- 
utation, that if a man renders himself liable to 
criticism in that direction, you would know better 
than most men when and how to hit him in order 
to make him feel it most severely ; and this trait 
gives you great power in rebuking that which is 
mean or absurd. In the training of children or 
in the negotiation of business affairs you can 
awaken this feeling in others and use it as a tre- 
mendous lever to exert influence on their minds. 

Your Firmness is large, indicating determina- 
tion and will, and when your courage, efficiency, 
and sense of reputation coalesce with Firmness, 
you become very strong in your opposition. If 
you were persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and 
could feel your strong conscience and Firmness 
standing on either side of you, as “ Aaron and 
Hur” stood by the side of Moses, you would show 
more than usual heroism in maintaining the right. 
Your line of life and sphere of duty should lie 
where you can exercise your intellect as the cut- 
ting edge or working part, and where sense of 
reputation, and honor, firmness, dignity, pru- 
dence, and moral sentiment can all combine to 
drive that edge forward ; but if you had a mean 
business, requiring for success a suppression or 
wrong coloring of the truth, or downright dis- 
honesty, you would be so completely hedged in 
that you would hardly be yourself. You ought 
to be a talker, and if a scholar you are capable of 
being an excellent speaker and writer. In liter- 
ature you would prefer the Greek to the Latin, 
and the belles lettres department, if you were to 
teach. You have a high sense of the beautiful 
and the grand, and your feelings take a strong 
hold of the poetical and beautiful. You have a 
tendency to decorate, polish, and adorn whatever 
you touch. Your Spirituality leads you to love 
that which is new or from immaterial sources. 
You can conceive of value and of durability out- 
side of granite and iron and oak, and you would 
place a higher estimate upon some exquisite work 
of art as large as the palm of one’s hand than 
most men, or than you would upon many things 
which could be measured in worth by hundreds 
of dollars. If you had the means you would 
qualify yourself for the higher ranges of thought 
and feeling in the esthetical world. You enjoy 
in a high degree whatever is perfect, and pure, 
and pre-eminent. You have respect for things 
sacred ; but your Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness, however, are your larger religious organs, 
and to do justly and love mercy the strongest 
features of your religious character. 

Your sense of property is of a secondary char- 
acter. Money per se is of very little value in 
your estimation. That which money will buy; 
the refinement, the knowledge of things, and the 
good which it enables one to do, would induce you 
to seek it, but only as an instrument; and if you 
had an annuity sufficient for your wants, you 

uld pursue an avocation entirely irrespective of 
its pecuniary reward. 

Your reasoning intellect appears large, and 
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your perceptive quite full. You gather knowl- 
edge readily, but you seem always to have an 
object in view in the acquisition of facts; for you 
incline to twist them up into ideas and bring 
them to a logical bearing upon your business or 
upon the interests of the world. 

You have an excellent judgment of character, 
and understand the dispositions of strangers at 
the first sight, and this greatly aids you in exert- 
ing an influence over others. 


Your social group of organs is large. Your 
love for woman is prominent, but your manifesta- 
tions are comparatively delicate and refined. You 
can never love a woman who is not a model of 
delicacy and of sentiment, though anything that 
is prudish or mawkish would offend you. Your 
love of children will show itself as a parent to- 
ward the little ones ; you would feel a regard for 
the infant, the pet; and however much your 
ambition and intellect might rejoice in their de- 
velopment, your feelings would want to keep them 
little 

Adhesiveness appears to be unusually large, 
and has this peculiar quality, that it leads you to 
be exceedingly interested in the high standing 
and character of your friends. You watch for 
their success and for their reputation, and when 





they stumble you feel it, and when they fall, it 
seems as if you went down with them. You have 
not so much of the caressing and fondling spirit 
toward your friends as you have of that love of 
family and respect for the genealogy and the 
honor of your household. 

Your intellectual development indicates a love 
for principles, details, and facts, and you gather 
thoughts with a view to combine, and classify, 
and organize them for specific ends. It is natural 
for your mind to begin with facts, and lean back 
to principles ; and if a principle be stated, you find 
it very easy to reduce it to its original elements. 
You appreciate the logical bearings of facts and 
the philosophy of actions as developed by the 
facts of history, and you study to comprehend the 
motives by which the doers were actuated. 

You have a fervid fancy, and you sometimes 
require all your logical power and prudence to 
keep your fancy within proper bounds. It is a 
kind of poetical, imaginative, expansive spirit, 
and, with your temperament, makes you quite 
enthusiastic, and inclined to use strong expres- 
sions and illustrations. Your style as a speaker 
or writer is clear and vigorous in its facts, logic, 
and illustration ; yet so fertile in fancy and im- 
agination, and warmed by the affections and emo- 
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tions to such a degree, that nearly every one would 
find something to appropriate to his own case and 
condition. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Ase Srevens, one of the most emi 
distinguished among the many earnest t 
preachers, and writers representing the 
democratic sentiment of American Methodiam, 
was born in Philadelphia on the 17#® of January, 
1815. His father was a printer, Massachusetts 
man, of old Puritan lineage ; his mother of Penn- 
sylvania, German deseent ; sl eminently 
calculated to give assurance 
Dr. Stevens has proved hi 
edition of the all-conquering Aw 
have heard the Doctor himself phrase it. 

His father was successful in business, and 
accumulated some property; but young, 
his family became dependent, and. his son, at the 
age of nine years, commenced working to"id in 
its support. 

His mother was as invalid by protracted uf 
ing from consumption, so that 
mainly dependent on the labo 
who at that early age was ¢ 
of the sterling qual 


and reputation 


emulous. 


we 


he was left 


but hardly to while a Me 
Sunday-school, to which he aseribes all h t 
success. He has been heard to. prota 
himsel? that its library was not composed of the 
modern liquefied books for children, but contained 
old, substantial works, given from the libraries 
of families, He devoured them; and as his 
work in the factory was ‘* piecing-up” on the 
spinning-mill—a machine which allows of two 
minutes’ leisure out of three—he used to tie his 
book open on a post or pillar, and running to it 
when he could no longer reach to “ piece” the 
threads, he would read sentence by sentence. He 
worked his way at last by the aid of friends, who 
appreciated his love of knowledge, into a school, 
where, under the instruction of the Rev. R. M. 
Greenbank, of the Philadelphia Conference of the 
M. E. Church, he studied the elements of English 
knowledge, and opened the path for his future 
studies. 

About’ his thirteenth or fourteenth year he 
entered a book-store as clerk, and had permis- 
sion to read all its books that he could master. 
A writer, who has given a sketch of him, men- 
tions having seen him buried there among books, 
mastering Horne’s learned “ Introduction to the 
Bible,” when he was hardly larger than the folios 
aroand him; for his growth had been stunted by 
hard work. 

From this store he went, in his sixteenth 
year, to Wilbrahaar (Mass.) Academy, and sub- 
sequently to Middletown (Conn. ) University, whrere 
he studied under the late Dr. Fisk. He followed, 
bat did not like, the routine instructions; he 
combined with them a large scheme of other 
studies. No man, it is said, dug more thoroughly 
into the college library, or laid himself out more 






















in the debating society of the university. The 
latter he has pronounced the highest advantage 
of his college life. 

Leaving the university, he went to Boston to 
seek out the relatives of his father; and while 
there, his preaching interested some gentlemen 
to retain him; by procuring for him a church. 
The Church Street M .E. Chapel was in this man- 
ner secured. He preached in Boston for three or 
four years, pursuing his studies meanwhile as 
systematically ag when in college. At the close 
of his Boston labors he made a European trip. 
His correspondonee was published extensively in 
the newspapers. On his return he was stationed, 
according to the Methodist system, at Power 
Street Church, Providence, R.I. His ministra- 
tions then being near Brown University, the 
ents were frequent attendants in 

ences; and Dr. Wayland con- 

0 yh » ee honor of A.M. in a very 
--the honor being unsolicited and 

m ti noes announced as he 
ptist dignitaries at the com- 


ines he was called again to Bos- 
list paper there. He was 
ry man, and the first thing 

i printed was an appeal in a 
‘iphia paper, before his fourteenth year, in 

behalf of the ooboved race. He has always cast 
the free-soil ticket into the ballot-box, since there 


has been one; but he has always been an un- 


of the ultra-liberal abo- 





litionists. - editor dm Boston he fought 
against Mr. Garrison the extreme party in 
his own | “s was then led by Rev. 
Messrs. Sundertand, etc. These gentlemen 


left the ehuréh While he was editor. He was 
opposed to the division of the church enacted at 
the General Conference in 1844. The Southern 
Conference would, he said, have a right to go 
as seceders, but no right to organize a division 
of the denomination without the consent of the 
laity. He has, in fine, been always an abo- 
litionist of the Channing school. He was the 
first to introduce the question into the “ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review,” in an article on Chan- 
ning, which produced a sensation at the time. 
He was the first, also, to introduce it into the 
“Monthly Magazine” of the church. Ultra 
men, both North and South, find no favor from 
his pen. He considers slavery as a stern task, to 
be treated as such by the wisest discussion and 
the wisest statesmanship. 

Some six years ago he was appointed by the 
General Conference to edit its (the National) 
Magazine in this city ; and three years since he 
made a second trip to Europe, and was correspon- 
dent of the ‘* Christian Advocate and Journal,” of 
this city, and other papers ; and his letters were 
very generally quoted: They were not mere 
travel sketches, but studies of European institu- 
tions, and sketches that embraced a large range 
of facts, statistics, and history. When he re- 
turned, the quadrennial assembly of his church 
was in session at Indianapolis. He had been 
elected a member in his absence. On arriving 
there when the session was half over, he found 
his anti-slavery friends in a strong majority for 
the first time. They were pushing a measure 
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which he thought not according to their laws, 
and of dangerous tendency to both the church 
and the slave. His success as an officer of the 
body depended upon them ; but he opposed them. 
He was sick, and unable to speak in public; but 
a speech read for him by his friend Dr. M-Clin- 
tock decided, it is said, the question ; and though 
thus siding at first with the minority, he was 
afterward elected to the editorship of the ‘* Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal” by the largest ballot 
given for any officer of the body. He now occu- 
pies this important post. 

He is considered a ‘‘ progressivist,” if not a 
liberalist, by his church, being not only an anti- 
slavery man, but an advocate of lay representa- 
tion, and of other improvements in church govern- 
ment. He has worked hard all his public life- 
time for such improvements, and for colleges and 
academies, including theological education, and 
demands free discussion of all public questions in 
the church periodicals. 

He is one of the most prolific authors of the 
church. Besides his editorials and frequent 
articles, during twenty-five years, for the Meth- 
odist reviews and magazines, he has published 
the following volumes: Memorials of the Intro- 
duction of Methodism into New England ; 
Memorials of the Progress of Methodism in the 
Eastern States; Church Polity—a work which 
is used as a text-book in the Methodist ministry ; 
The Preaching Required by the Times—a book 
that slashes into all those peculiarities of modern 
preaching which distinguish it unfavorably from 
other departments of popular eloquence; two 
volumes entitled Sketches and Incidents; a 
volume of Sketches by an Itinerant; a prize 
essay, called The Great Reform, on * systematic 
beneficence ;” and several minor works. We 
understand that he is preparing a complete His- 
tory of Methodism from the beginning, the first 
volume of which, embracing the Life and Times of 
Wesley, will be published this summer. He has 
been some fifteen years preparing this work. He 
designs it not for the Methodists alone, but for-the 
literary and religious public at large, as a faith- 
fal record of the great religions development 
called Methodism, viewed from a philosophical 
stand-point. 

What Dr. Stevens considers the great literary 
labor of his life is a History of the Moslem 
Peoples, discussing their religion, social system, 
literature, and arts, as well as their brilliant 
military achievements, and the relations of the 
Mohammedan faith and civilization to the history 
of Christianity. His foreign travels have had 
some connection with this subject, and his collec- 
tions for it are numerous, and have been made at 
much cost, during a series of years. He has 
planned it as the concluding and most thorough 
task of his literary life. 

Dr, Stevens’ style as a writer is simple, ner- 
vous, clear, spirited, direct, and eminently logical, 
which admirably adapts him to the higher walks 
of journalism and so}id literature. As a preacher, 
his discourses abound with practical illustrations 
and point, and are often ly imaginative and 
eloquent in expression. it if is as a pastor 
among his people, and in his own delightful circle, 
that he is best appreciated ; his manners being 
social, unprétending, and kind eveh to hearti- 
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ness, and this, too, without any lack of personal 
dignity or self-respect. 

Dr. Stevens affords an admirable illustration of 
the self-made man, and furnishes to the youth of 
our country a rare model for study and imita- 
tion. Such men as he are the noblest fruit of, 


and the best comment upon, American republican 
institutions. 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE SOUTH. 


We have the pleasure of recording the following 
complimentary notices, which have been given to 
our Phrenological missionaries, now. on ‘their 
return from their Southern tour, The first is 
from the Mobile Mercury, as follows : 

“‘Proressor L. N. Fowxer.— Among the 
agreeable half hours which we have enjoyed re- 
cently, none have been more agreeable than a few 
which we have spent in the apartments of Messrs. 
Fow.er AnD Weius, We are not competent to 
do justice to Pror. Fowier, as a lecturer; our 
own inclinations do not lead us to lecture-rooms, 
and probably he would explain the reason why bet- 
ter than we can. It is fortunate that, in this re- 
spect, the majority of folks are differently con- 
structed from us, as they are thus led to embrace 
opportunities of gaining information which can 
not be easily acquired in any other way. Pror. 
Fow.er’s lectures are highly interesting, and 
what is better, they are eminently practical; and 
hundreds who have attended them during his 
stay in this city have thus received instruction 
which they could not well obtain from any other 
source, that will be of essential use to them during 
the remainder of their lives 

We, however, rather enjoy the more conversa- 
tional tone of the instructions to be gathered in 
his parlor or examination-room. We there learn 
more of the man, and the more we have learned 
of him, the more we like him. He has not only 
acquired much reputation as a man of science, but 
has secured great esteem as a gentleman of most 
kindly feelings, during his sojourn in Mobile. 
His partner, Mu. Wexts, is a polished and agree- 
able gentleman, and their assistant, Me. & a 
Weaver, has laid us under obligations which we 
are happy to take this opportunity of acknowl 
edging. We expect one day to hear of him asa 
distinguished Phonographic reporter Ma. Fow- 
LER leaves this evening for Montgomery, Alabama, 
where we trust he will meet with much success. 
We cordially recommend him to the members of 
both houses of the Legislature, as a man who can 
make them ‘see themselves as others see them.” 

Their success in Mebile was complete. In- 
deed, when leaving that city, many regrejs were 
expressed by the citizens that they had not be- 
come acquainted with Phrenology before, and 
that they could not. be favored with a more pro- 
tracted visit by Messrs. Fowier anv WELLs. 

Madam Le Vert—a lady more respected, ad- 
mired, and loved perhaps than any other in Ala- 
bama—presented Messrs. F. and W. with letters 
of introduction to several intelligent and influ- 
ential gentleman in Montgomery and New Or- 
leans; and remarked something to this effect: 
“She had lived im that city some thirty years, and 
never before knew all Mobile to be so completely 
interested and absorbed im any one subject as in 
Phrenology.” A real “revival” was awakened, 
and the guod effects of this visit there must pro- 


duce a lasting good. 
The Mobile Register gave & kindly parting ‘nd- 
tics of Prof F., as follows : ' 
This distinguished lecturer leaves our city to- 
day for Montgomery, whefé he wiil give a course 
of lectures. We wish him equal, or if 
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greater euccess there than even attended him 
here, and if we do not mistake the taste and 
intelligence of the citizens of our capital sister 
city, he will be fully compensated for his delay 
there. 

In Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, they 
also made many converts to the science of Phren- 
ology, and many warm personal friends from 
among the best citizens of that State. In notic- 
ing Pror. Fow.er’s first lecture in that city, the 
Montgomery .Mai/ remarked : . 

There was quite a lange attendance last even- 
ing to witness the lecture on Phrenology, by 
Praor. Fowxirr, of New York. The audience was 
composed of many of our first citizens and quite 
a number of gentlemen of distinction from various 
parts of the State. In short, it was an intellec- 
tual audience, and we believe that if there were 
any persons present who had been skeptical on 
the subject, f. F. is the very man to shake 
their unbelief. The lecture seemed to be entirely 
satisfactory,and we can not doubt that the series 
will be well attended. 

After the lecture, a committee was selected by 
the audience to designate ep who should 
be invited to submit their heads to a phrenolog- 
ical test. In this manner three well-known gen- 
tlemen separately went and were ex- 
amined. The general outlines of their characters 
were 80 distinctly and accurately described by 
the Professor, that we believe all present were 
ready to acknowledge that he had achieved a com- 
plete triumph for his favorite science. 

Each of the daily papers—the 4dvertiser and 
Confederation—expressed a hearty approval of 
the lectures and examinations. 

In New Orxieans the most zealous interest 
was manifested. After giving some twenty or 
more public lectures, two large. private’ classes 
were formed at the residence of Dr. Anfaux, No. 
8 Baronne Street, and the m st earnest desire to 
acquire a complete knowledge of the science. 
Here a nucleus was formed, and we look forward 
to the time when Phrenology shall become a per- 
manent institution in the metropolis of the South. 
On the departure of Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS 
from New Orleans, the Crescent, an influential 
newspaper, paid them the following handsome 
compliment : 

Purenotocy.—This science, so generally mis- 
understood by those who have never taken the 
trouble to look into it, has been extensively and 
very favorably disseminated in this city by its 
two able apostles, Professors FowLer anp WELLs, 
gentlemen whose names, by their long study and 
incalcation of the science, have become fairly ele- 
vated to the rank of the great names of Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

During their stay in New Orleans, Messrs, 
FowLer anp Weirs have delivered ‘lectures, 
made public examinations, and. instructed pri- 
vately, and examined the heads of all classes and 
conditions of Revrle. with but one result—that of 
universal sa’ tion. ‘Preaching is one thing, 
practice another; and if Phrenology had to depend 
upon preaching alone, it would be consid the 
most mythical of humbugs. But in its ice it 
leaves no room fors ; when like 
those named, who have made it their life’s study, 
unfold its secrets, break up its mystery, and dis- 
close the sublime mechanism of the Creator in his 
construction of that sublime creation, the human 
brain, conviction flows in—the light of truth is 
felt to be " 


Aso the benefits of me when. under- 
stood, there can be no. dispute. tm good ap- 
precio, of a man’s character a! be formed 
rom an examination of his head, by an mae 
stratger, and that a man may be profitably di- 

im life by an ig of ‘iis phren- 
ological organization, are facts too widely proven 
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to fear refutation; and one fact alone speaks 
highly of Phrenology. This fact is, that no one 
has ever investigated it properly without becom- 
ing a firm believer in it, Large numbers of our 
citizens have been instructed in the science by 
Professors Fowirer anp Wetts, and so high is 

pressed opinion of these citizens 
regarding it, that none can reasonably dispute its 
great and important truths. The _ professors 
named, tie: ean golden opinions from all sorts 
of people in this city, and received a remuneration 
commensurate with their deserts, have left the 
city, and intend next to introduce their science 
at the capital, Baton Rouge. We cordially com- 
mend them to the inhabitants of that city, a8 gen- 
tlemen with whom it will be no less a pleasure to 
know socially, than a pleasure and a profit ‘to deal 
with as professors of one of the noblest of modern 
sciences. 

The following ‘‘card” was published in the 
New Orleans Picayune, March 15th, and evinces 
not only an appreciation of the science, but the 
kind and whole-hearted manner of expressing it, 
by some of the best citizens of New Orleans: 

—W 

tended a comree 0 Locate tad Omases an Phionaiig?, 

iro aoner a Paani auiy nent Ser 
actos and elevating the human at e would respect- 
fully pecomepand. them to and 
teachers : N.C. siger, J. Peebles, R. C. Ker, W. A. Wil- 
son, ——— ‘ mg a J. M. Du- 
MeCullosk, Robert Forrester, David R. Godwin, B. 
stone, J-8. Kaapp, Dr. N.@. Beale, J. M. Murphy, A 
Eiswald, H, J. Henry E. Buck, t % Fons, J. 


Swan, James Moody? John James, R. 
Schneider. 

From Baton Rouge—the capital of Louisiana— 
they proceeded to Natchez; Vicksburg, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Memphis, 'Yennessee, eto, in all 
which places they were cordially received and 
liberally patronized. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr, Ricuarpson, Editor of the Galveston 
(Texas) Vews, speaks thus frankly of a phreno- 
logical examination of his own head, made a few 
months since at our office. It had slipped our rec- 
ollection, until we saw the following editorial in 
his paper of the 23d February : 

«On our apnual visits to New York, we have 
always had oecasion to call at the establishment 
of Fowler & Wells, in Broadway, where.we, have 
invariably been detained foran hour or two, look- 
ing over the vast collection of heads whichis there 
displayed, all duly labeled, and from an examina- 
tion of which a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation may be obtained on a subject that is daily 
becoming more popular, We had always been 
somewhat skeptical on this subject till we chanced 
in there one day last summer, when, in Conversa- 
our head examined, and our true character put 
down in black ‘and ‘white. More from curidsity 
than any other motive, we at once agreed, and 
were introduted into the inner room set apart for 
this purpose, by Mr. Wells, who, without giving 
our name, profession, residence, or any clew to our 
identity, infor med the Professor (Mr. Sizer) that 
we wished to undergo a phrenologi¢al examination. 
He commenced by taking the measure of our head, 
and then proceeded to give the leading features of 
our eharactér; all of which was taken down in 
short-hand, by a very interesting young lady 
seated at a desk, whom we afterward learned to 
be the Professor’s daughter. Searcely a single 


’ trait in our character was omitted, and many fea- 
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tures were presented of which we ourselves had 
been heretofore unconscious, but the truthfulness 
of which was at once apparent. Before leaving, 
we were satisfied, if ‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man,’ we knew more about ourself than 
we had ever known before. All our weak points 
were exposed, the few good ones we possessed were 
brought out in bold relief, and when we arose 
from our seat, we beheld what we believed to be a 
true picture of ourself, and not only ‘ saw our- 
selves as others see us,’ but fancied we had gone 
through a much higher ordeal, and knew some- 
thing of which others were ignorant. We were.so 
gratified with the result, that a few days after- 
ward we induced a friend of ours—a prominent 
citizen of Galveston—to go through the same 
operation, during which we were present; and 
though we had known him well for years, we 
learned more of his true character, as he himself 
admitted to us, during a half hour’s examination, 
than we had been able to learn from an intimate 
acquaintance of nine years. 

Strange and almost startling as this may seem, 
it is nevertheless true, and the proof can be pro- 
duced atany time. Not only were all the leading 
features of character plainly developed, but many 
minor details, of which we ourselves were uncon- 
scious, were presented to us. It was our inten- 
tion to have noticed this subject earlier, but it 
had escaped our memory till we accidentally, in 
looking over some papers, came across the chart 
handed us by Messrs. Fowler & Wells. This en- 
terprising firm, who have been practical phrenol- 
ogists for many years, are publishers of the 
AMERICAN Pureno.ogicaL Journat, a highly 
popular monthly paper, illustrated with numerous 
portraits and other engravings, and published at 
the low price of $1 per year, in advance. They 
also publish the Water-Cure Journal, devoted to 
hydropathy, its philosophy and practice mostly, at 
the same price, and a first-class weekly paper 
called Life Illustrated, a journal of entertain- 
ment, improvement, and progress, illustrating 
life in all its forms and aspects The three jour- 
nals can be sent to one address for $3 per annum, 
and they will be found to contain a large amount 
of very valuable matter calculated to elevate the 
mind, and if followed out, to improve the condi- 
tion of the human race physically as well as men- 
tally.”— Galveston News. 





. PMiscellancons. 


THE JOURNALS WITH THE PEOPLE. 





Tuose excellent and inimitable journals— 
Fowlers’ Waren Cure and Purenoiogicar— 
for March, are received. We wish we could per- 
suade every family to take at least one of them. 
They would “pay for themselves” many times 
over in the “ doctors’ bills” that might be saved, 
and the increased health that might be enjoyed, 
if only a fraction of their advice was heeded. 
Life Illustrated by the same publishers, is one 
of the best weeklies in the country.—Cherry 
Valley Gazette. 

Tus Purenovoaican Jovanat for April is a 
most excellent number. It contains a review of 
the article in Blackwood that appeared in De- 
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cember, which, while it did not entirely discard 
the science of Phrenology, still stated many ob- 
jections to it, which, to the uninitiated, would 
seem quite conclusive against phrenological data. 
The Journal is a work of true merit, and deserves 
the great circulation it has obtained. Fowler and 
Wells’ publications fill a very important place in 
our American literature.—JVashua Oasis. 


Tue True Sprarr.—The writer of the follow- 
ing letter will make a good man, a good husband, 
and a good citizen. His letter has the ring of the 
true metal, and it gives us great pleasure to min- 
ister to the culture and development of the mind 
of such a boy. 

Uncasvitie, Conn., April 6th, 1858. 

Messrs. Powter anv Wetxs :—I am learning 
the carpenter trade, and get only enough to board 
and clothe myself; but I have managed, by not 
using tobacco and other useless luxuries, and by 
taking from my back to put into my head, to save 
two and a half dollars in gold, which I inclose to 
you for your work entitled “‘Eoucation Com- 
PLETE.” 8. G. J. 





A LAY FROM MY POULTRY YARD. 


Tre following seasonable lines we clip from 
the Ohio Farmer, and commend them as the per- 
fect inspiration of Philoprogenitiveness and Ide- 
ality. How very natural, and how beautifully 
expressed ! 

I had a flock of chickens, 
The sweetest little things, 
With tiny coat of creamy down, 
And little hints of wings ; 
And bills like finest ivory 
From Indian jungles brought ; 
And slender, polished legs, that seemed 
Cornelian finely wrought. 


How pretty their bright beady eyes, 
And cunning sidelong peep, 

As ‘neath their clueking mother’s wings 
They nestled down to sleep ! 

How sweet their chirping twitter, 
As they clustered at her side! 

How nimbly on her slippery back 
They hopped up for a ride ! 


How daintily they seemed to pick 
The crumbs I loved to scatter ! 
How prettily they used to sip 
The water from the platter ! 
Ah! it would take the graphic pen 
Of Hawthorne or of Dickens, 
To picture half the beauties 
Of my charming little chickens. 





Ir is said that Mr. Paulsen, the renowned chess 
player, has the largest head of any man living.— 
Exchange. . 

(This not quite true. We examined and meas- 
ured his head during the great struggle for the 
mastery in the Chess Congress, in October last, 
and found his head to measure 24} inches, Rev. 
Mr. Landis, the measurement of whose head is 
recorded in the table of head-measurements, in 
our Journal for April, exceeds Paulsen by a 
quarter of an inch, viz., 243. There are prob- 
ably several hundred men in the United States 
whose heads are larger than that of Paulsen. } 
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THE WIND AND THE STREAM. 


We copy the following beautiful little poem, by 
Bryant, from the Atlantic Monthly : 
A brook came stealing from the ground ; 
You scarcely saw its silvery gleam 
Among the herbs that hung around 
The borders of that winding stream— 
A pretty stream, a placid stream, 
A softly gliding, bashful stream. 


A breeze came wandering from the sky, 
Light as the whispers of a dream ; 

He put the o’er-hanging grasses by, 
And gayly stooped to kiss the stream— 
The pretty stream, the flattered stream, 
The shy, yet unreluctant stream. 


The water, as the wind passed o’er, 
Shot upward many a glancing beam, 
Dimpled and quivered more and more, 
A tripped along a livelier stream— 
The flattered stream, the simpering stream, 
The fond, delighted, silly stream. 


Away the airy wanderer flew 
To where the fields with blossoms teem, 
‘To sparkling springs and river blue, 
And left alone that little stream— 
The flattered stream, the cheated stream, 
The sad, forsaken, lonely stream. 


That careless wind no more came back ; 
He wanders yet the fields, I deem ; 

But on this melancholy track 
Complaining went that little stream— 
The cheated stream, the hopeless stream, 
The ever murmuring, moaning stream.’ 





Sextrons, Reap Tuis.—The Rev. Abel Stevens 
says: “The following extract, cut from an ex- 
change, has truth and point, as our own sad expe- 
rience testifies. As the Rev. Dr. Smith says, te 
have good preaching, you must venti/ate the min- 
isters and people. Many a minister has gone from 
his closet to the church feeling that he could 
preach Jesus and the resurrection, but on enter- 
ing the pulpit the impure air of a confined house 
has depressed his spirits, enfeebled his voice, 
wasted his strength, and dulled the minds of his 
hearers. Some sextons are very careful to keep 
the church well aired; but others can not be 
made to understand its importance. The minister 
is a good man, they think, but he has his whims 
and notions. By their negligence, sextons have 
taken away the edge and fire of many a sermon, 
put many a hearer to sleep when he should have 
been eating the bread of Heaven, and shortened 
the days and curtailed the usefulness of many a 
minister of the Gospel. Let us, then, have ‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept’ upon this 
subject, for it is vitally connected with the health 
and efficiency of the ministry, as well as the health 
and spiritual welfare of all worshipers.” 

Cuoosine an OccupaTion.—There is much 
greater probability of success in an occupation to 
which we are well adapted naturally, than in one 
for which we have neither taste nor capacity. We 
should be careful, therefore, lest we plunge a bird 
into the sea or a fish into theair. If a boy has nat- 
urally only the faculties of an ox, we should not 
think of hanging him up in a cage to learn the trade 
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of a canary-bird ; neither, if he resembled a ca- 
nary-bird, should we think of bringing him up to 
drawing a cart or a plow. If a boy manifest a 
very striking capacity for music and an utter un- 
fitness for every other pursuit, he ought to be made 
a musician. Ifa man had the strength in his single 
arm of ten thousand horses, and no other force, 
moral or intellectual, he would certainly be hired 
to move a gigantic ship or to raise coal from a pit 
or some such work, and not to thread needles or 
make watches. 


Go 

R. D, N.— Ought a man, in selecting a conjugal 
companion, to look for one who has those organs large 
which in him are small, and one whose predominant tem- 
perament is the one most defective in himself? 

Repty. This question can not be answered in a single 
sentence with all necessary qualifications and explana- 
tions. We refer you and all other querists on those points 
to a little work we publish, entitled “Thoughts on Do- 


mestic Life, its Concord and Discord.” Price by mail fif- 
teen cents. 


J. A. K., Inu.—1. If Phrenology be true, why 

is it that we frequently see talented individuals with small 
heads, while at the same time there are individuals whom 
we term “ weak” with larger craniums than the former. 
Some persons also have heads one side of which is larger 
than the other. I am almost a believer in Phrenology, but 
when such questions as the above are propounded to me, 
I find them hard to answer. 2 Why is it that you say on 
page 20, February number, in reference to the North Aus- 
tralians, “ Ne. 3 has a decent forehead, and much more re- 
Jleciive power than seems to be manifested by any other 
one of that class,” and then say toward the latter part of 
the same remarks, “ But with the exception of No, 8, there 
appears to be a great deficiency of r<flection?”’ ete. I could 
not reconcile the two statements. 

Answer. 1. Read in the March number the article, “Qual- 
ity of Structure.” The brain is d of hemispheres, 
and is therefore double, each half having a full set of 
organs. Sometimes one set of organs or one half of the 
brain is larger than the other, but this does not disprove 
the science. We judge by the average. 2. This No. 8 
should read No. 8. It is merely an error of the types. 


B., Mosmrx, ALaBama.—The case of the boy 
kicked by a horse in the forehead, as recorded in the 
Northwestern Merical and Surgical Jow nal, te which 
you refer, is analogous to the case of the boy of Mr. 
George Barnard, and we think it is the same case, for 
your terms are identical with the description given in a 
letter by the attending physician. This case was fully 
replied to and explained in this Jougnat, in three arti- 
cles, in the June, August, and September numbers for 
1857. To these artictes we refer you, since it is impossible 
to give a reply in a few sentences to so grave and compli- 
cated a case. 


N. K.—Does the excitability of the tempera- 
ment depend on the rapidity of the circulation of the blood ? 
if not, in what does it consist? 

Answer. The excitability of the temperament arises 
from a predominance of nerve over the other systems, and 
the peculiar sensitiveness and susceptibility which exist 
in a high degree in some constitutions. There is a kind of 
impulsive animal heat which accompanies a florid com- 
plexion and a predominance of the arterial circulation. In 
this case a rapid pulse is present, but it is not the cause of 
the excitability, only one of the results of the causes which 
produce excitability. 

M. P. 0.—Are there any means by which a 
grown person can strengthen and develop the vital tem- 
perament, and if so, what? 

Answer. Yes. Use the organs constituting that tem- 
perament. If you have used the mental system teo much, 
use it less, and thereby allow the nervous force to go to the 
lungs, stomach, and blood-making and blood-cireulating 
apparatus. We have known a person, by such exercise 
as induced extra deep breathing to increase the size of the 
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lungs and thoracic region in six months, so that the chest 
measured three inches more than formerly. Such diet as 
is calculated to enlarge and tone up the digestive system 
to better health, will increase the development of the vital 
temperament. Abundance of sleep also promotes its de- 

lop t. In childhood and in mature age this temper- 
ament is specially manifest. Those who have not abused 
their constitutions usually become stouter and fuller in the 
vital organs after the age of forty. They also live a less 
nervous, chafing, flery life, sleeping more, and in other 
ways taking life judiciously. 


J. C. 8.—How can I avoid becoming furiously 
angry at every offense? 

Answer. Ifit is a purely natural tendency, you must try to 
control it. If it be produced by dyspepsia, try to get cured ; 
if by nervousness, and other less evils induced by the 
use of tobacco, quit the vile practice. In any event, itisa 
wise plan, when angry, to count ten before you speak ; if 
very angry count a hundred; or say over to yourself half a 
dozen times, “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” If you will observe these rules, we warrant 
your Combativeness to become weaker and less trouble- 
some, and your higher faculties stronger. 

















Pusiness Notices. 





Notice To AGENTs AND Susscrisers.— 
Mach dissatisfaction having been manifested by subscribers 
because our rules have hitherto been for all subscriptions to 
commence with January or July, we have concluded to 
adopt the rules of most publishers and have them com- 
mence at any time. We shall then, in future, make it a 
rule to commence with the number current when the sub- 
scription is received. We will, however, send such back 
numbers as we may bappen to have on hand when desired. 


* Wanrtep.—Volumes 2 and 4 of The Phreno- 
logical Journal, for which we will pay double the original 
cost, or more, if required. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Witerary Hotices. 

Tue Garpen, a Pocket Manual of Practical 
Horticulture, or how to Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers, with a Chapter on Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs; by the author of “How to Write,” “How to 
Behave,” ete. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price by 
mail—paper, 80c. ; cloth, 50c. 

A good garden does more to make one’s residence seem 
like nome in its best sense, than many persons are apt to 
suppose. The products of the garden are not merely po- 
tatoes and cabbage, and the other common vegetables that 
are measured by the bushel and sold by the cart load. It 
is not the garden asa mere source of marketable profit of 
which we would speak, nor on account of which we would 
mainly prize it. These things can be obtained from the 
market, and they serve the mere purposes of nourishment 
as well as if reared under our eye. But itis the many arti- 
cles which are watched with interest and waited for in 
hope, and that throw sunny smiles and dancing dimples 
over the faces of old and young as they are served upon 
the family table. Who ever saw a frown on a human 
face with a plate of delicious fruit before him? What 
child will not smooth an angry brow, or smile through 
unbidden tears of sorrow, at the sight of a cluster of tempt- 
ing Catawbas, the ruddy, full-orbed peach, the melting 
Virgalieu, or a dish of ripe strawberries bathed in cream. 

Garden culture, for its delicacies to gladden summer and 
cheer the winter and make children feel perpetually, even 
onward to old age, that “there is no place ke how 6” 
should be practiced by all who have a square rod of group 
to spare. 

To know just how to have peas and asparagus early and 
delicious, to cultivate every desirable garden vegetable in 
the most successful manner, in short, to make every nook 
and corner of the homestead verdant with the foltage 
sparkling with the blossoms, and fragrant with the odors 
of trees and shrubs all laden with luscious fruits, let the 
reader this manual, and he can learn how to 
make his home look like a home indeed. 
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by OURNALS 





* FOR 1858. 

Tus Jovewan is d d to the science of human naiure. 
[t aims to teach men his powers, duties, and relations; how 
to make the most of himself, and thus secure the highest 
mental and physical well-being. 

Praoricat PurEno.oey, or how to read character, Self. 
Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness, and Companions for Life will be clearly set forth. Bi- 
ography, with Portraits, Natural History of Man, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculiure, and Architectare, with Engravings, will 
make the Journal an interesting and valuable family guide 
and companion to all readers. 

Published monthly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Ten Copies, $5 00; Twenty Copies, $10 00. 








THe WatTEerR-OCurE JoOuR- 
NAL For 1 

Devoted tw Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life 
and Health—with Engravings illustrating the Human Bys- 
tem—A Gaide to Health and Longevity. 

Goop Hzaura w ovr Gaeat Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation. Dwellings, Olothing, Occupa- 
tion, ete., are clearly presented in the Wares-Oves Jour- 
Nat. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all 
known diseases. The Water-OCure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at noms, so that all may apply it. Believ- 
ing Health to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the 
friends of good Health to place a copy of Tan W atza-Ounr 
Journat in every family in the United States, Single Copy. 
$1 a year; Ten Copies, $5; Twenty Copies, $10. 





Lire ILLUSTRATED. 1858. 

A Firs’-Olass Pictorial Weekly Newspaper, devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and the Aris; to Ewrserarm- 
MENT, LupRovement, and Procrmss. Designed to en- 
courage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANGE, and 
aottvity among the people; 15 point out the means of 
profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the Lzap- 
ING IDEAS OF THE DAY; and to advocate PotirieaL and IN- 
DUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL OLassEs. A paper which ought 


venture; Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles 
on Science, Agriculture, Horticultare, Physiology, Eduaca- 
tion, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance and interest ; all combining to render it one 
of the Bust Famity Newsrarers 1x tax Wortp. 

Tzeme To OCLuns.—Single Copy, a year, $2 00; Ten 
Copies, $10 00. 

Lirsz Itivsreatep will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in clubs for twenty-five cents each, that it may be 
tried, and its merits faily un eratood. 

Pablished every Saturday by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, New York. 

For Tune Dotans, a copy of the Puxzno1ostcat Jour- 
wan, Lire Iuy.osrrarep (weekly), and the Watses-Ovrs 
JounuaL, wil. be sent a year to one address, Now is the 
time to subscribe and form Clubs, 





Frrenps—Co-worxers— VotunTary AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we net hear from you? 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvertTisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or pe- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that fn which 
they are to appear. Annoupeements for the next number 
should be sent in atonce, 

‘Texas.—Twenty-five cemits @ line exch tnerrtion. 








Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not ab-olately y for p 
be ep nmap Ne - aap eres 

hrenological deseription of character given. From a like- 
Sees property tak-n we do it satisfactorily. We are no# re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, mot only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rope. For fall particu r modes of taking lke- 
ness: s to be sent, etc., se mw The M-rror the Mind, 

Address FOWLFR AND WELIS, 
808 Bro-dway, New Y. rk. 








Tue Curstrian Hovuszsotp— 
Embracing chapters on 
Tue Casrwertias Hous, Toe Cnnerian , 
“ + LD, 


Houssanxp, “ 4 
“ “ Wires, “ “ Brotugs, 
“ « Parass, * * SuTree. 
To which is added an Resay on 
EMPLOYMENT. 


By Rev. George &. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps 
fr the Young,” “ Ways of Lite,” “ aims and Aids for Young 
Women,” ete , ete. 

To those whe have had the pleasure of perusing any of 
the works of this interes! instructive writer will be 
needless for us to say anything in his commendation. Bat 
to those of our readers who bave net been favored with such 
an opporwmaity, we would observe that no one more than he 
writes for the improvement of man and womankivd. 

The Christian Household, as described by him, will be 
found to be a family dwelling together in harmony, whose 
actions are govern: d by that law of p+ rfect love taught in the 
New Testamen'!—religious, wi hout or sectarianism 
—each preferring another before himself. 

Price, in cloth, 50 cents, post-psi!. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE GARDEN: A NBW POCK&T MANUAL OF 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


Embracing Dtreetions for the Cultivation of Kitchen Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs; and an exposition of the Stracture of Plants and 
the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. By the author 
of “How to Talk,” “Tow to Write,” etc. Price, in 
paper, 80 ceuts; in muslin, 50 cents, 

This, we venture to say, is the most thorough, 
comprehensive, lucid, and practical work of its 
size and price ever published on the subject of 
gardening. It presents in a condensed and avail- 
able form, and in a clear, direct, and simple style, 
the combined results of long experience, careful 
observation, and patient study, and is brought 
within the means as well as the comprehension of 
everybedy. It is something more than a mere 
manual of directions for the culture of the various 
garden products. [t not only tells the reader what 
to do, but why it should be done—thus giving him 
& new interest in the various operations A clear 
and sidiple statement of the principles of borti- 
culture, drawn from the nature of soils and ma- 
nures, aud the laws of vegetable growth, given in 
the first part of the work, furnishes the novice 
something to fall back apou and appeal to when 
the direetions given, which, of course, can not be 
adapted to every change of circumstances, may 
fail to. fargish « sufficient guide. The book is 
adapted, so far as such adaptation is possible to 
all sections of our country—the South as well as 
the North. 

The following synopsis will give a general idea 
of the plan and seope of the work ; 

CHAPTER © 

Srevorves AND Growrm or PLaxts.—Germination— 

Growth and Functions of the Root—The Stem, its Struc- 
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ture and Office—The Leaves and their Uses—The Food of 
Plants — Conditions Essential to Growth, etc. 
CHAPTER IL. 

Sors anp Masunes.—The Different Kinds of Soil and 
their Constituents—How to Improve Soils—Manures and 
their Use and Application, etc. 

CHAPTER IIL 
ForMaTIon or A Garpen.—Situation—Soil— Exposure— 
Plan—Fencing - Draining—Trenching—Borders, ete. 
OHAPTER IV. 
IMPLEMENTS AND FIxTvURes. 
CHAPTER V. 

HorticutturaL Oprrations.—Stirring the Soil—Ma- 
nuring— Making Hotbeds, ete.— Forcing— Sowing Seeds— 
Transplanting — Watering— Hoeing— Propagation by Seed, 
Suckers, Layers, Cuttings, Grafting, Budding, ete.— Pran- 
ing—Training—Protection from Frost—Destroying In- 
sects—Saving Seeds— Rotation of Crops, ete. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tue Krronex Garpen.— How to Cultivate all the Plants 
which belong to this Department, with Lists of the Best 
Varieties of Each, and How to Prepare for the Table the 
kinds not generally known. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Tue Fruit Garpen,— All Garden Fruits Described, and 

Directions Given for their Cultivation, ete. 
CHAPTER VIIL 

Tur Frower Garpen.—How to Cultivate Flowers and 

Shrubs, with Lists of the Most Desirable Kinds —Interest- 


ing to the Ladies, 
CHAPTER IX. 


ORNAMENTAL Trees.—Lists of the most Beautiful Trees, 
with Hints on their Cultivation, ete. Appenpix. 


Persons desiring to insure themselves against 
delay in receiving the work should send in their 
orders at once, as the demand will be great, and , 
** first come first served,” the rule 

The four “ Rural Hand- Books,” “ Tur Hovse,” 
“Tue Garpen,” “ Tug Farm,” and “ Domestic 
Animats,” will be furnished to subscribers order- 
ing them all the same time, for$1 Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





INDISPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 
SPONDENT, nO Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 ets. 

HOW TO TALK; or, Huvrs trowagp a GramMaticaL 
AND GRACEFUL StyLz ty ConVERSATION AND Dapatr. 3800, 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tieal Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents, 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





“How I wisn | covurp write 


FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send fer How to Writs, 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 


VaALvABLeE ANATOMICAL PLATES. 
—To Prvsic Le others —A copies 
are now for wate of os equines Plates on Spt. = 
or Tae Brat arp Neaves, by Lizans. They are full size, 





accurately copied trom read dissections, and in the 
best +tyle, ia off colors! with lett r re This 
is the onty complete work of the kind ever |, and 
in a ebert time can not be hed at Baar and 


| ea Nervous : qx hate ally Gapped in Daman 
S128 OF 

‘te be bad of T. W. STRONG, 98 Nassau S:reet, New 

Yous Orry. Price $2 It will be sent auywhere, free by 

port, on receipt of the price. May, It 








ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIOC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Eupre-s. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in a mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 


ce, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, We ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


each. 
HYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Trall’s Encye es BAe Pe eee $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ...............-+++++ 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.......... eceversews 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..........-------. 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. ........+-+++ -+se*ssrte9* 3 50 
Breast phew <2 Sas de-atep oo cbsasGpnocenancesseecequss 2 00 
Nipple Shiel@. i. 5)... ee ecb eee ses 0 387 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Loney oe: for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John owt Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Barritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nologieal Charts, and marked Busts. 
Crayon Heads.... 
Water Color Head: 
Oil Color Heads, . . 


To Emrerants AND Book- 
BUYERS EVERY WGERE. 
MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. $1 25. 
ILLINOIS AS IT 18S. $1 50. 
1OWA AS IT 18. A compl-te Gazetteer. $1 50. 
aan Williams & Co.'s SECTION aL MAP UF 10W4. 
By mail, prepaid. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadwuy, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 


SCARLET FEVER, 
in its different forms ; or How to Save, through a syetematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives and 
bealths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one years’ ewperienc , and of the treatment and cure 
of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cuaaias 
Muspe, M.D., Ph.D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


First Prize Goup anp SILvER 
MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten aif- 
rereat Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommended to be 
superior to all others by TuHatserc, W. Mason, Da. Le weit 
Mason, ete. Awarded the Fir t Prize at every Fuir at 
which erhihited, 


Tue Osteseatep Orean Hanwontums, patented and 
made only by the sabscrib: rs, with eight five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and indep ndent 
pedal bass, containing two foll «ctaves of pedals. rice of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400. 

+ armoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 











$150. 
Meerjdress MASON & MAMLIN, sion, Mass.” 


Teern.—Dr. J. Auten’s In- 
PROVED ARTIFICIAL TEET«& may be obtained at 
30 Borp Stazet, New Yor«. 

These Teeth combine strength, clean! ness, natural tone, 
and trathfal expr: é-ion ; aleo the r-storativn of the face in 
cases where the cheeks have be ome sunken. With these 





Pk descriptive Pamphlet may be obtdined by addressing 
J. ALLEN, 30 Bont Street, New York: or 
C. D, ALLEN, No. 923 Arch Sirvet, Phtlad-Iphia. 
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FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Crapman’s AMERICAN DRAwING- 


| OOK i Now Beapy, complete in Six Paris. Price 50 
cents each, Full bound in cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 

*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

OONTENTS. 

Part 1—Primary, Elementary,‘and General Instructions. 

Part 2—Manner and Method—Drawing Human Figures. 

Part 8.—On Perspective, 

! art 4.—Sketching from Nature —Patuting in Oil. 

Pari 5.—Painting in Oil and Water-Colors, in Tempera, 
in Wax, in Fresco, in Pasti)—On Etching: 

Part 6—Eograving in newt? BtascGet, and on 
Wood—Modeling—of Comp 

REOO MMENDATIONS, 
From A. B. Durand. Faq., Presittent of the Natione1 
Academy of Design. 





“IT have examined Mr. Chapman’s Americen Drawine- 
Book, and am econvine d that it is the best work of i class 
thet I have ever seep. Cieur and simple in its me'hod, ii 
adapts iteelf to every d+ gree of capacity, and insures most 
sa'is‘actory results ty all.” 


From W. C. Bryant, Exq. 

* Tt is the best book on Drawing I ever saw; and I have 
h-erd artists whose opinion is of |. flnit ly more value then 
mine, sey the same thing. I think the pubic will owe Mr. 
Cb 4 great obli tor employ ing bis flue talents in 
th- production ot a book which promises to be of so much 
g deral uti ity.” Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. New York. 


VaLuABLE Books! !—PvuBLIsH- 


«4 by DINSMORE & ©O., 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
Bailroad and Steam Navigation 
GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 

Toe o'd pioneer, established in 1850 256 with a 
fin» Map, 2 cents. Cheap Biition, 192 pages, 12 cents. 

“Taurty Mites Axounp New Yurk” contalue just the in- 
formation every stranger who visits the metro, will re- 

vire, viz., all the public places of resort in and aroun’ New 

ork, and bow t» find them. with 4 p of VU. ty and minia- 
ture ‘Map of i Miles around, showing all the Ruil- 
roads, also 1,°(0 places, ano how to fin’! them, with Com- 
plete 'S samboat Direct ry. Price 12 ¢ ble. 

Tricks and Trars or New Yor« Crry, —y Se Ulus- 
trated, now ready—Partl. Conrents.—Pet-r Funk Shops ; 
Patent Safe Swindlers; Pick. ockets ; Garroters; Gamblers, 
ete. ete, Price 10 cents All sent free by mail. 








Tae Ituusrratep Famy Gym- 


WASIUM, just published, contains 380 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 


Gyn astics, CALISTHENICS, 
KINgSIPATHY, Vooay ParLosopHy, AND 
Man iy Exercises, Tue Ant or SPEAKING, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How To Srr, Stanp, WALK, AND Bun ; 

How to Leap, Crimes, SKATE, anD Swim; 

How to Mount, Riv, VE, AND Row; 

How to Make tue Bopy Lirne anp Straten, 
How To Maxe tre Lives Firm and StroneG ; 
How ro etve Grace To Every Movement; 

How To Ovre Diszase anv Derormtry ; 

How To Szoure Hears, StRENGTH, AND Beavry. 


It is not designed 0 a age teen 
but for all classes and both sex 


For Women. me tne Heatrny, 
For Mey, For Tur Invauip, 
For Bors anp G For tne Derormep, 
For THe WHOLE Famity, For Everrsopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of aj 
lying direct physical cultare to the development of the 
pre te oo and the invi tion of their functions, the 
Pp on of health, and the eure of disease and de- 
‘ormity ; manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parenis, Guardians, and 

eachers, examine Tus ILLustaaTep Famity Grmnasive. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $125. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 


Armricran Ears 


RELIEF FOR THE DEAF.— The an- 
pex: d cut represents Hastem’s mvalo- 
able Lostrament aoe It cana be 


snd coovesiod ‘rom view. Good a post 


see aaee, and a rs Girata porns sr ay 
with fall description of 
pare h dee ee 
jited States. Addre s, 
EDWARD HASLAM, 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
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FOU R:IN HAN D 


OR, THE 


BEQUEST. 


A NOVELET BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


SEE THE SATURD 


OST. 
THE WELL-KNOWN DAy = ph! a Me . Sy 





TERMS [Cash in Advance.] SINGLE ve ue Bear. 
ds WED 0 vncccccccabecsccegecececssccccscce coool re eee pete + 00see © 00 a year. 
a (and one to the getier-up of the club), ......... vebtaanses: cages Te + er on *, 
18 * (and one to the getter-up of the club), ........... Mipiegebd..-s8 OS 500.“ 
20 “ (and one to the getter-up of the club), ..........seeeeeceeee see Se a 4 
The where it is 


seperti’ is only 26 corns a year. 
Address, always post-paid, 


postage on the Posr to any part of the United States, paid qherterly or yearty in advance, at 






DEACON & PET € 














2 No. 132 Southy Thi. diStrvet, Philede!phia. 
yy Ie? ’ 
Wuereter & Witso Fa Co.’s 
SEWING MACH 
Highest Premiums awarded 1857 bj n Insti- 
tute, New York, @aryland Ins: at the 
Ma'n+, Connecticat, I ond . 
Office, 343 Broadw-y, New York. © 
s 
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¢ ) Magical in -peration.— Mfrs, Ste Momthby. 
FI > Beyond all question, the m rm 
Lo wo The stitch can not be unraveled.— Am, Agriculturist, 
ct Saves ‘he time and health of ten women, ~ Wat.-Cure, 
as One of our household gods. —U. 8. Journal 





Is Uniquz, AND NOT, AS SOME 
have been led wo believe, the common “ NEW ROCHELLE 
BLACKBERRY,” improved by cultivation. It differs in 
shape, size, and quality from all others. Is perfectly bardy, 
enduring the severest wisters without protection. The fruit 
is delicious, having smail seeds in preportion to its size ; is 
a prodigious bearer, and in gcod svil, in any local ty, the 
stalk, leaf, flower, and fruit will grow of mammoth pro- 
portions. 

This variety only is cultivated by the undersigned for sale, 
and for the convenience of clube, and tho:e who t-ke orders 
for plants. They will be safely packed in boxes, put up in 
clusters of one dogen, without charge for package, at the 
fo/lowing scale ef prices: A box «f 1 dozen, $3; a box of 2 
dozen, $5: a bex of 5 dozen, $10; a box of 8 d-zen, $15; a 
box of 12 dozen, $20; a vox of 40 dozen, $50. By, purchas- 
ing ‘n original package, the genuine variety will $e secured 

beyond a doubr, and purchas rs 
delicious fruit the second summer. 
pes aary | the order, with name avd eddrers distinctly writ- 
ten. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 368 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. E. Witson, OPERATIVE AND 
MANUrAOTURING DENTIST, 27 BOND STREBT, 
would invite the attention of those secking sup: rior excel- 
lence io Artificial Teeth. to the 

“IMPROVED CONTINUOUS GUM TEETH,” 


pt a hing Od superior in the following essenti«! 


‘rab, beauty, and Frye ike ex- 
peer dD, aed = purity aod cleanliners comf: wearing 
aod mastieaten, and also in their on ity of 





‘la 


8 as to restore toe sunken Paws 
falinees and expression, As Dr, {om ' is ely eng ged 
in manutacturing every variety of Artifical for the 


rof sion, he is enabled to farnieh bis own patients at a 
wer rate than is aeutl, Samples at the office. 


Havrson Strawserry PLrants. 
—Tnis new variety of ever-bearing sira® berry, giving prom- 
ise of so mach superiority over ail should be every 
where introduced. We have just reovived a lo’ direc: from 
M. aeaby aoe which we can sell for $2 a d zen, or post- 

by mail $2 25—~last yeur they sold for $5 a dozen. 
eer 4 be snt by mail with pertect safety, Liberai dis- 


the hondred. 
aes i FOWLER AND WEL 
Broadway New 
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Are without a rival— Am. Phrenological Journal. 





io tare 
Fay ar pry side Bradway, Wow York 


Pact Protiric Corn.— 
We bave a few ears of this new corn, received from Mr, 
Peab dy direct For sale at 25 cents an Kar (not mailabie), 
or $2 dollars a dozen. For description of tis ourn see Life 
Ilustrated for March 13 

— AND WELLS 
8 Broadway. New York, 


Tur Purenoroercar Bost, 











desigaed especially for Learvers ; 

exact tion of 

iatly developed, which will evable every one 
to study the sci, nee ee a: instr: ‘Tt 
may be packed and sent Safe ty. by ex~ 
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eg Tee a 
tesmaiathdil pow ssp Ws 
“This ts one of the mot inventions of 
A cast mare of of "he heman bad 
on ing plat on Rape) i es cal 
- pretet ne. Tacs ube not 
Ts oa kara, fa 8 yay she arnt ae 


, the whote science of Phy en far ne the 
-ocations of the Organs are concerned, ” —N. ¥. Daily Sun. 


iw TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”"—Take an Agency for Gur Publications. ‘The 
terms are such, there can be no poxtbidity of loss. Every 
Fami.y will be glad to,obtain some of them. For partic- 

ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 




















































THOMAS H. SBENTON. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Benton’s physical constitution was very 
remarkable. ior breadth and depth of chest, for 
and vigor of the vital apparatus, he 
had few equals. These conditions of bodily vigor 
sustained him through his great labors to the age 
of seventy-six, nor was his constitution worn out. 
He sank under s local cancerous disease, but for 
which he might have lived twenty years longer. 

His head was not large; but being less elon- 
gated than most heads, it contained more brain 
according to measurement than if it had been 
long and thin. The extraordinary amount of 
vitality which Mr. Benton possessed furnished his 
brain with all the power it could work»off, and 
also imparted to it an intensity and vigor abso- 
lutely unattainable without it by the largest-sized 
heads. His mind being so amply nourished by 
such @ healthy and powerful body, was always 
fresh, strong, and clear. 

The phrenological organization of this distin- 
guished man was no less remarkable than his 
physiology. The perceptive organs were im- 
mensely developed, especially those giving the 
different kinds of memory, and accordingly, in 
this respect, he had few equals. Individuality, 

, Comparison, and Language were 
very large, while Form, Size, Order, and Calcula- 
tion were amply developed. In consequence of 
the intimate relation existing between the body 
and the base of the brain, including, of course, 
the organs of perception and memory, Mr. Ben- 
ton’s extraordinary physical power gave to his 
large perceptive organs unusual vigor, in addi- 
tion to that derived from their great size. 

In speech he was fluent, yet the style of his 
speaking was stern, bold, and vehement, rather 
than beautiful or polished. His Causality was 
not large, and he was not a deep regsoner, nor a 
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profound planner of ways and means. 
In short, in the fanction as well as in 
the organ of Causation, he was rather 
deficient, yet this defect was not con- 
spicuous, owing to the large develop- 
ment of his perceptive powers, which 
furnished him such a vast fund of 
knowledge to fortify his positions, joined 
to great Comparison, which gave him 
unusual power of analysis, inference, 
and illustration. Mirthfulness in him 
generally worked with his Combative- 
ness and Comparison, hence his witti- 
cisms were more sarcastic and sharp 
than playful and amusing. His Ideality 
was small, hence he was prosaic and 
matter-of-fact, never resplendent, im- 
aginative, and ornamental in style. 
Both Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
were very large, hence he was very as- 
piring, proud, and ambitious. He was 
sensitive to praise and to censure, and 
very haughty and imperious in his 
treatment of those who opposed or dis- 
paraged him. He had a high sense of 
honor, and never descended to trickery, 
double-dealing, policy, or meanness. He 
-___— was bold, outspoken, above reproach in 


his integrity, reliable, persistent, and to the last 


degree courageous physically and morally. If he 
disliked a man or a measure, he never for a mo- 
ment disguised the fact, or hesitated to push his 
opinion with all the vigor of which he was master. 

The whole base of his brain was very large 
Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness were his largest organs, and 
served to give him that great personal energy 
and courage, and that love for polemical strife 
for which he was conspicuous, together with that 
strong affection for his wife, which was an hon- 
orable txample for all. His Cautiousness had 
but little influence, though it had enough to cope 
with to employ all its energy. 

Adhesiveness in him was very large, hence the 
number and devotedness of his friends; yet it 
was only those that knew him well and were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy who were likely to love 
him or fully appreciate his better qualities. His 
manner was lofty, and to some repulsive ; but his 
fidelity to friends and to principle made him 
highly prized by those who knew him best. His 
Firmness was conspicuous, and his strength of 
will was never over-rated. His Benevolence was 
large, and his kindness of heart was known to 
all who had a claim on his sympathy. For force 
of character, independence of disposition, prac- 
tical talent, and singleness and integrity of pur- 
pose, and patriotic devotion to his country, Mr. 
Benton stands out on the page of history with a 
prominence that centuries will not efface. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tuomas Harr Benton, cone of the most tal- 
ented statesmen America ever produced, died in 
Washington on the 10th of April. He was born 
in North Carolina, March 14, 1782, and educated 
at Chapel Hill College, studied law in William 
and Mary’s College, entered the United States 
army in 1810, and afterward practiced law in 
Nashville, Tenn. Soon afterward he moved to 
Missouri, where he edited a newspaper. 





It was in 1820 that Mr. Benton came to Wash- 
ington as one of the Senators of the newly ad- 
mitted State of Missouri. At that time Mr. Mon- 
roe was President, and some of the ablest men in 
the country were members of the Senate. Speak- 
ing of the executive department of the govern- 
ment at that time, he himself says: ‘‘ It would be 
difficult to find in any government in any coun- 
try, at any time, more talent and experience, 
more dignity and decorum, more purity of private 
life, a larger mass of information, and more addic- 
tion to business than was comprised in its mem- 
bers. The epeadive department was equally 
impressive. The Senate presented a long list of 
eminent men who had become known by their 
sevices in the Federal or State governments, and 
some of them connected with its earliest history.” 


It was at this time that his term of thirty years 
in the Senate commenced, and between 1821 and 
1851 there were few public measures discussed in 
which he did not take an important part. One 
of the first subjects in which his efforts were en- 
listed after entering the Senate, related to the oc- 
cupation and settlement of the Oregon Territory. 

Of the great questions of permanent importance 
which early the attention of Senator 
Benton, were the ‘‘ Tariff and American system.” 
It came up im the session of 1823-4, and began 
to assume something of the importance which 
subsequently it attained. From that period until 
its last revision in 1846, it perhaps, for the length 
of time, has been the most inent topic before 
the country. On this subject the views of Mr. 
Benton were uniformly and constantly expressed 
in opposition to protection. 

In fact, the life of Mr. Benton was more or less 
intimately interwoven in all the measures of the 
Senate of the United States during the thirty 
years of which he was a member. No full sketch 
of his life could be given without considerable 
enlargement upon these measures. This would 
require greater space than our limits permit. 
Those who desire more details, or who are in- 
terested in public men and public affairs dur- 
ing this long period, will find an inexhaustible 
fund of information in his great work, ‘ The 
Thirty Years’ View; or, A History of the Work- 
ing of the American Government for Thirty 
Years.” Here is a biography of Mr. Benton to 
its fullest extent, as comprised in the period above 
designated, and to this volume we refer for the 
facts of his political life. 

The manner in which Mr. Benton performed 
this work is admirable. The style is as graphic 
and interesting as if he were narrating in our pres- 
ence the particulars, and enriching them with 
personal anecdotes and sketches of a most gtrik- 
ing character. His pages are entirely free from 
all asperity and bitterness, and with the utmost 
frankness, kindliness, and candor he writes of 

iti It is truly an Ameri- 


it as the political work of the country. 
Mr. Benton, as a public s er, was forcible 
and impressive. Not that captivating 


popular eloquence of Clay, nor the power or 

stately grandeur of Webster, or the clear, compact 

reasoning of Wright, he yet has always maintain- 
th 


facts of ei American or i 

Since Mr. Benton’s retirement from public life 
he has devoted his time to the “ Abri t of 
the Debates in Congress,” which, with his usual 
skill and integrity, he has accomplished by an 
amount of labor superhuman, bringing it 


author deserves t credit for thus eol! 

the whent oad leavin vat the chaff, which other- 
wise would have Soe os una- 
vailable to ' labored 
whispers almost inaudible from his death- 
a few days before he breathed his last. 
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